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Ten  Definitions  of  Poetry 

Carl  Sandburg 

1  Poetry  is  a  projection  across  silence  of 
cadences  arranged  to  break  that  silence 
with  definite  intentions  of  echoes, 
syllables,  wave  lengths. 

2  Poetry  is  the  journal  of  a  sea  animal 
living  on  land,  wanting  to  fly  the  air. 

3  Poetry  is  a  series  of  explanations  of  life, 
fading  off  into  horizons  too  swift  for 
explanations. 

4  Poetry  is  a  search  for  syllables  to  shoot  at 
the  barriers  of  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable. 

5  Poetry  is  a  theorem  of  a  yellow-silk 
handkerchief  knotted  with  riddles,  sealed 
in  a  balloon  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  kite 
flying  in  a  white  wind  against  a  blue  sky 
in  spring. 

6  Poetry  is  the  silence  and  speech  between 
a  wet  struggling  root  of  a  flower  and  a 
sunlit  blossom  of  that  flower. 

7  Poetry  is  the  harnessing  of  the  paradox  of 
earth  cradling  life  and  then  entombing  it. 

8  Poetry  is  a  phantom  script  telling  how 
rainbows  are  made  and  why  they  go 
away. 

9  Poetry  is  the  synthesis  of  hyacinths  and 
biscuits. 

10  Poetry  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
door,  leaving  those  who  look  through  to 
guess  about  what  is  seen  during  a 
moment. 


Joliet 

Anonymous 

Joliet  —  All  American  City 
Divided  by  a  canal 
Recipient  of  Chicago's  sewage 
Decrepit  bridges  span  the  muck 
East  side  against  the  West 

Joliet  has  everything: 

Three  bars  and  a  gas  station 
Adorn  each  corner 
Blocks  divided  by  flop  houses 
Ugly  brown  courthouse 
Politicians  fight  for  each  choice 
tidbit  of  payola  and  graft 

Joliet 

City  of  Institutions 

The  prison  of  5,000  strong 

Reformatories  and  hospitals 

A  cathedral  for  a  measure  of  good 

In  the  East 

The  ever  moving  railroads 

Termites  ever  moving 

In  the  West 

Subdivisions  ever  sprawling 

Cancer  ever  destroying  farms 

In  the  South 

FAI  Eighty 

Five  hundred  homes  for  a 

High  level  bridge. 

In  the  North 

The  prison  and  gravel  pits 
Gaping,  open  sores  on  the  land 
Oozing  filth  of  the  canal 

O  Joliet/The  All  American  City 
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Joliet 

Carl  Sandburg 

On  the  one  hand  the  steel  works. 
On  the  other  hand  the  penitentiary. 
Santa  Fe  trains  and  Alton  trains 
Between  smokestacks  on  the  west 
And  gray  walls  on  the  east. 
And  Lockport  down  the  river. 

Part  of  the  valley  is  God's. 
And  part  is  man's. 
The  river  course  laid  out 
A  thousand  years  ago. 
The  canals  ten  years  back. 

The  sun  on  two  canals  and  one  river 

Makes  three  stripes  of  silver 

Or  copper  and  gold 

Or  shattered  sunflower  leaves. 

Talons  of  an  iceberg 

Scraped  out  this  valley. 

Claws  of  an  avalanche  loosed  here. 


Joliet 

Anonymous 

Joliet,  small  endeavoring  city 
struggling  to  be  great, 
Erect  your  houses  where  old  ones  fall 
Rebuild,  recast,  reconstruct,  recreate 
But  retain  the  heritage  from  which 
you  assert  your  name. 


Enlarge  your  boundaries. 

Increase  the  land  from  which  you  will 

mold  your  citizens. 

Educate, 

Demonstrate, 
Produce  a  population  proud  to  be  part 
of  a  small  endeavoring  city 
struggling  to  be  great. 


Today,  For  the  First  Time 

John  Stobart 

Today,  for  the  first  time 

I  saw  a  potato  bloom, 

Pale  blue  petals,  saffron  center, 

Forgettable 

Yet  soon  I'll  be  fifty, 

A  half  century, 

And  there's  so  much  around 

Me  I've  failed  to  see 

Had  I  not  been  lamenting 

My  failure  to  notice  the 

Wild  Rose  until  now,  its  pink 

Blooms  having  shriveled,  I'd  have  missed 

The  potato  again  this  year. 
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Some  six  years  the  rose  grew 

A  perfectly  round, 

Where  a  Holiday  Inn  now  stands. 

Golden  oak  table. 

Seeing  myself  as  St.  Francis  of 

The  Flowers,  I  dug  for  seeming 

Her  fate  is  determined. 

Hours  in  the  August  heat  to 

Her  wait  is  slight 

Save  it  from  the  dozer's  vicious  blade. 

For  her  date 

In  the  slate-colored 

Yearly  since  then  I've  celebrated  myself, 

Dustbin  of  death. 

A  hero  for  that  moment, 

As  reward  for  my  many  scratches  then 

And  since  due  to  my  concern  for 

This  pale,  unscented  bloom. 

Today,  though,  the  potato  blooms 

Salvador  Daliesgue 

For  me 

John  Stobart 

And  maybe  for  the  once-courted,  oft- 

applauded  rose  I  had  forgotten. 

Will  forever 

never 

ever  be 

time  enough 

h 

e    world  to  see? 

day-by-day  dreams  ever 

never 

n 
ding 

night-by-nightmares 

ver  blending 

Just  Another  Rose 

twi-night  tracers 

John  Stobart 

neon  chasers 

ARCing  HIGH 

The  tranquil  tea  rose 

Into  the  sky 

Sedately  waits, 

Racing  infinity 

Identical  in  its  red 

Talking  skin  sere 

To  four  ovular  place  mats 

n 

Almost  covering 

i 

t 

> 
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Entropy  33 
(3rd  Star  to  the  3rd  Power) 

John  Stobart 

Dimensions  oracularly  ovular 
Specific  gravity  dense 
Be-all-end-all  sensation 
Mercurial 
Dizzy  and  tense 

Anti-fibrillating 
By  Comparison 
Child  likely  bland 
Alternatively  polyglot 
Irrationally  done 

I  roll  left-rightly 

P 
u      and         n 

o       o    a 

w    g         1 

n  a  1 

di  y 

Pinballic  megadimension 
Acceleration  sluggish 
Breathless  and  cruel 

Game  finished 

Nonsense  refined 

Or  reprised 

May  the  new  game  begin 

Tradition  defied. 


A  Call  for  Poets 

John  Stobart 

"Write  me  a  poem,  baby." 

That  line  seems  to  haunt  me. 

A  book  by  H.  Allen  Smith,  authority, 

A  taunt  I  use  incessantly: 

Write  us  a  poem  that  we  may  see 

The  large  and  small  of  insanity. 

The  swift  and  sudden  truth  of  me 

The  bold  but  gracious  thrust  of  thee. 

Write  me,  baby. 

Baby,  write  me 

Write  me  large  for  eternity 

Etch  my  lines  on  the  family's  tree. 

Raise  me  goosebumps  in  a  chivaree 

Make  me  laugh  and  cry  religiously. 

A  poem,  baby,  write  me. 

Of  me 

For  me 

To  me 

Through  me 

Woo  me 

Do  me. 

Me,  baby,  write  in  harmony 

Struggle  for  that  euphony 

Mind  the  syntax  soothingly 

Stretch  the  senses  for  no  fee 

Show  the  patches  on  my  knee 

Avoid  puns  floating  on  the  sea 

And  rhymes  that  suckle-sting  a  bee 

Never  be  flip  or  gauche  or  cutesy 

Or  idiomatic  to  a  T. 

Write  me  a  poem,  baby  me. 
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A  weird  trip 

Cheryl  Elwell 

I  sit  and  listen 

wondering  what  the  hell 

as  he  whom  I  labeled  Freak  did  glisten 

While  I  wondered  what  screw 

from  his  mind  loosely  fell 
This  freak  that  sings 
'Write  me  baby,  baby  me, 

write  a  poem,  a  poem  for  me.' 
sings  a  song  of  woe 
for  seeds  of  thought  did  he  sow 
and  now  those  words  said  in  haphazard  jest 
'Write  me  baby,  baby  me  ...  ' 
as  its  words  ring  loud 
leave  me  with  meaning 

that  I  can  no  longer  protest 
Praise  the  writer,  may  he  be  proud 
then  call  me  freak,  all  you  in  a  line 
for  I  too  sing  that  song  which  is  now  mine 
'Write  me  baby,  baby  me,  write  me  a  poem, 
a  poem  for  me.' 


Advice  to  the  Poets  of  America 

Bill  Yarrow 

not  enough  of  us  destroy  what  we  create 
we  need  to  crumble  our  buds  in  our  hands 
who  has  felt  that  powder  and  been  unhappy? 


Tonight 

Karen  Henning 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  read  what  I 
wrote  for  class.  He  nodded  yes,  so  I  asked  if  I 
could  read  it  to  him.  His  face  wrinkled  and  the 
crease  in  his  forehead  became  big,  "Are  you 
going  to  edit  it?"  he  asked.  "Yes."  Of  course, 
I'm  going  to  edit  it.  There  are  things  in  there 
that  only  make  sense  to  me,  things  that  would 
hurt  you  if  you  read  them  out  of  context,  out  of 
the  context  that  is  my  mind.  He  got  all  pissy 
and  said  if  he  is  to  be  with  me,  he  wants  to 
know  all  of  me,  no  hiding  things  from  each 
other. 

I  curled  in  a  ball  and  turned  away  from  him, 
my  back  to  him.  He  reached  across  the  bed  and 
put  his  arm  around  me,  his  hand  resting  above 
my  knee.  "What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked.  Not 
a  word  came  out.  Finally  after  fighting  the  nau- 
sea, I  turned  and  lay  flat  on  my  back,  "I'm  com- 
forting myself." 

My  mouth  called  off  the  strike  and  I  started 
talking.  I  tried  to  make  him  see,  tried  to  ex- 
plain, that  writing  is  what  personal  contempla- 
tion, any  problem,  every  thought  I  have  is  in 
print.  That  is  not  for  everyone  to  see.  It  is  my 
therapy. 

He  was  still  mad,  and  I  began  to  read  him 
the  story  about  our  trip  to  Florida,  unedited, 
but  this  just  pushed  him  further.  He  didn't  want 
to  hear  it.  'Why  edit  the  other  one  and  not  this 
one'  was  his  point.  I  was  losing  my  self-con- 
trol. I  wanted  so  badly  for  him  to  understand. 

I  told  him  he  has  thoughts  that  he  works 
through  in  his  own  mind  that  he  never  tells  me 
about,  he  has  feeling  about  things  that  he 
doesn't  share  with  anyone.  That  is  most  of  my 
writing.  It  is  me  working  through  a  difficult 
problem;  it  is  me  coping  with  shit  in  my  life;  it 
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is  a  channel  through  which  I  can  empty  my 
conscience,  at  least  for  a  while.  I  get  things  out 
of  my  head  and  function  better. 

I  grabbed  my  journal  from  1995  and  held  it 
up,  "If  I  didn't  have  this  away  at  college,  I 
would  have  killed  myself.  This  makes  me 
okay."  I  choked  on  tears  and  gasped  for  air. 
Mike  grabbed  me  so  fast,  he  yanked  me  to- 
ward him,  holding  onto  me  with  every  ounce 
of  strength.  "I'm  so  glad  you  didn't,  I'm  so 
glad  you  didn't."  He  wept  in  my  ear,  standing 
up,  hugging  me,  holding  me  so  tight,  I  could 
feel  his  neck  turn  hot  with  every  teardrop,  a 
promise  not  to  invade  my  space,  to  let  my 
thoughts  be  sacred,  no  matter  how  curious  he 
gets. 

I  got  him  to  sit  on  the  bed;  I  held  his  body 
and  had  his  head  palmed  in  my  hand,  holding 
him  to  me,  rocking,  "It's  okay  baby."  Rocking 
gently,  stroking  his  sweaty  hair  and  forehead 
and  back  of  his  neck. 

He  made  me  think  of  the  letter  I  once  in- 
tended to  write  and  leave  in  my  dresser  drawer. 
A  letter  to  my  parents,  in  case  I  should  die.  A 
note,  a  will,  a  request  to  do  things  as  I  would 
have  liked.  The  request  to  cremate  my  body, 
and  with  it  all  my  writings.  The  journals,  the 
stacks  of  papers,  the  notebooks,  computer 
disks,  everything,  all  my  intentions,  because  it 
is  all  about  them.  It  is  everything  I've  thought 
and  never  said,  things  that  would  hurt  their  feel- 
ings or  break  their  hearts,  things  I  intended  for 
my  eyes  only.  "Burn  it  with  me"  because  I 
never  want  anyone  to  cry  out  in  pain  because  I 
let  them  down. 

Mike  is  so  sweet.  He  has  not  changed  in  that. 
I  remember  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  was  tired 
and  sick  and  fell  asleep  while  we  were  both  on 
the  sofa.  He  opened  to  the  first  blank  page  in 
my  vacation  journal  from  Myrtle  Beach  and 


left  a  note  for  me.  I  found  and  read  it  the  next 
day,  unaware  that  it  was  even  there.  He  wrote 
at  the  bottom,  "Don't  worry,  I  didn't  read  your 
journal  —  I  respect  your  privacy  when  you  ask 
me  to." 

I  can  either  torch  all  my  stories  and  thoughts 
myself,  which  is  impossible  because  I  am  at- 
tached to  them,  or  I  can  dread  the  day  my  loved 
one  decides  whether  or  not  to  grant  my  request. 
I  need  Mike  to  know  it  is  all  my  journal,  the 
few  poems,  the  many  short- short  stories,  the 
songs  they  are  all  journal  entries,  parts  of  my 
life,  my  soul  in  print.  Oh  well,  someone  will 
do  what  I  would  do  in  the  same  situation,  read 
about  half  and  dismiss  me  as  a  sometimes  in- 
sightful lunatic. 


Metamorphic  Journey 

Kim  Vogen 

Frowns  were  thrown  across  the  way 
As  half-hollowed  eyes  burned 
Through  the  flesh  they  beheld 
Embraces  exchanged  in  the  pursuit 
Of  warmth  on  this  blistering  cold 
August  night 

Far  off  in  the  sky,  a  glimmering  twinkle 
Pixie-dust  sunset-scarlet  enchantress 
Beveled  mirror  of  gypsy  clouds 
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Reaching  out  to  all  ends  of  the  earth 
She  welcomes  him  to  her  heart,  and  her  soul 
From  the  tips  of  her  Pegasus  wings 
He  peers  over  to  see  his  children 
Chariot  to  the  valleys  of  their  hearts 
Racing  to  the  finish  line 


Chapter  4 

Kevin  Peterson 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  very  im- 
pressive novel  in  progress.  The  action  is  set  in 
Joliet  and  involves  a  violently  bitter  young  man 
named  Sully,  who  was  seriously  injured  play- 
ing high  school  football  as  a  senior.  As  a  result 
of  the  injury,  he  was  unable  to  win  a  needed 
scholarship  to  college  and  has  suffered  intense 
physical  and  psychological  pain  ever  since.  He 
is  addicted  to  various  painkillers  and  is  a  vi- 
ciously violent  and  vulgar  brawler.  Nonethe- 
less, he  is  a  loyal  friend,  an  amusing  compan- 
ion, and  capable  of  imaginative  and  intense 
love. 

Cookie  got  up  around  ten  and  wasn't  sur- 
prised to  find  Sully  still  unconscious.  He 
walked  to  the  window  and  stretched  while  look- 
ing down  at  the  street.  He  was  just  in  time  to 
see  Rachel  get  out  of  her  car  in  front  of  the 
building.  He  grabbed  his  keys  and  went  down- 


stairs, leaving  the  door  ajar.  When  he  got  out- 
side, he  found  her  trying  to  juggle  two  laundry 
baskets  and  a  bag  of  what  looked  like  grocer- 
ies. He  offered  a  hand  while  introducing  him- 
self. 

"Hi,  I'm  Joel.  I'm  a  friend  of  Sully's." 
Rachel  handed  him  the  laundry  baskets  and 
shook  his  hand.  "Rachel  Cafferty.  How  is  he?" 
Cookie  put  his  hand  on  her  back  and  mo- 
tioned toward  the  building.  "Why  don't  we  set 
this  on  the  stoop  and  talk?" 


Sully  dreamed  about  being  back  home,  wak- 
ing to  the  smell  of  breakfast  each  morning. 
Playing  football  with  his  dad  and  brother  on 
Sundays,  after  church  but  before  the  games  on 
TV.  The  dream  was  sweet  and  peaceful.  It  was 
not  really  a  dream  at  all;  it  was  a  replay  of  the 
good  times,  of  better  days. 

When  he  awoke,  Sully  realized  that  it  wasn't 
a  dream,  or  a  replay.  It  seemed  more  like  a  fan- 
tasy now  than  anything.  The  'good  times' 
seemed  too  long  ago  to  be  consciously  remem- 
bered. Only  one  thing  remained,  strong  and 
clear.  Sully  rubbed  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  but 
still  it  remained,  stronger  now  than  in  his 
dream.  The  smell  of  breakfast. 

Sully  rose,  dressed  only  in  a  pair  of  black 
mesh  shorts,  and  walked  into  the  kitchen.  He 
prayed  that  he'd  find  his  mother  preparing 
breakfast,  just  as  he'd  found  her  a  thousand 
mornings  before.  Only  now  he  could  finally 
appreciate  it.  What  he  found  was  not  his 
mother,  although  he  wasn't  entirely  disap- 
pointed. Rachel  had  her  back  to  him,  attending 
to  a  frying  pan  full  of  eggs.  She  seemed  like  a 
vision  to  Sully.  He  couldn't  understand  why 
she  would  be  here,  after  all  he'd  said  last  night. 
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He  wondered  if  he  was  still  in  fact  dreaming. 
All  he  knew  was  that  if  this  was  a  dream,  he 
never  wanted  to  wake. 

Rachel  had  found  some  paper  plates  and 
scooped  eggs  onto  them.  She  turned  to  place 
the  plates  on  the  table  and  found  Sully  watch- 
ing her. 

"Good  morning,  sleepy-head,  rather  good 
afternoon.  How  long  have  you  been  watching 
me?" 

"Not  long  enough,"  he  admitted. 

"I  hope  you  like  your  eggs  scrambled." 

"Is  there  any  other  way?" 

"Good,  sit  down  and  eat  before  they  get 
cold." 

Sully  did  as  instructed  and  stared  down  at 
the  plate  of  eggs.  "I  didn't  even  know  I  had 
eggs." 

Rachel  gave  him  a  glass  of  orange  juice  and 
set  a  plate  of  bacon  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"I  had  bacon  and  orange  juice  here  too?" 

Rachel  fixed  herself  a  plate  and  sat  down. 
She  passed  him  the  salt  and  pepper  before  say- 
ing. "I  brought  the  bacon  and  eggs.  I  found  the 
orange  juice  in  your  fridge.  It  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  bottle  of  vodka." 

Sully  nodded  his  head.  He  couldn't  remem- 
ber buying  orange  juice,  but  if  he  did,  the  ideal 
place  to  keep  it  was  near  the  vodka.  There  was 
only  one  thing  left  that  he  didn't  understand. 
So  he  reluctantly  asked. 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

Rachel  finished  chewing  a  mouthful  of  eggs 
before  speaking.  "Well,  I  figured  you  might 
need  some  clean  clothes  for  our  date  tonight." 

Sully's  eyes  widened  when  he  looked  be- 
hind him  and  saw  the  baskets  full  of  his  laun- 
dry. "When  did  you  do  all  this?!" 

"Last  night,  I  didn't  get  much  sleep  after  you 
left." 


Sully  felt  embarrassed  and  said,  "Yeah,  lis- 
ten, about  last  night ..." 

Rachel  smiled  fully  and  stopped  him.  "I 
know  and  don't  worry  about  it,  I  understand." 

Sully  wasn't  really  sure  what  she  understood 
exactly.  He  was  still  shocked  that  she'd  actu- 
ally done  his  laundry.  He  was  normally  stunned 
after  he  himself  did  his  laundry,  but  this  was 
something  completely  different.  He  couldn't 
take  his  eyes  off  the  baskets. 

"Sweet  Jesus,  you  folded  it  too!" 

Rachel  now  felt  a  little  embarrassed  herself. 
"Everybody  folds  their  laundry." 

"Not  me.  Thank  you  for  the  laundry  and  the 
breakfast." 

"Well,  don't  worry  about  it.  Now  eat  up." 

Sully  went  back  to  his  meal  and  realized  that 
this  was  the  first  breakfast  that  had  ever  been 
cooked  in  his  apartment,  cereal  excluded.  That 
made  it  all  the  more  enjoyable. 

After  eating,  Rachel  helped  him  clean  up.  It 
took  only  a  few  seconds  to  throw  the  plates 
away  and  throw  the  pan  into  the  sink. 

"By  the  way  how  did  you  get  in  here?"  Sully 
asked  her  as  the  question  finally  appeared  to 
him. 

"Your  friend,  Joel.  He  let  me  in." 

"Good  ole  Joel."  Sully  said  more  to  himself 
than  to  her.  Then  to  Rachel,  he  suggested.  "Let 
me  grab  a  quick  shower  and  then  we  can  go  do 
something.  Start . . .  our  date  ...  a  little  early." 

Rachel  wanted  to  say  yes  but  she  couldn't. 
"I'd  love  to  but  I  can't.  I  have  to  finish  doing 
some  grocery  shopping  for  my  mom,  then  I 
need  to  take  Buster  to  the  vet  before  I  visit  my 
dad  at  the  hospital." 

"Oh,  well,  what  time  do  you  want  me  to  pick 
you  up  tonight?" 

"How  about  7:30.  By  the  way,  where  are  we 
going  to  eat  tonight?" 
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Sully  was  caught  off  guard.  He  hadn't  re- 
ally given  that  any  thought.  "I  figured  we'd 
just  see  what  you  were  hungry  for." 

"Well,  I  need  to  know  so  I  can  give  my  mom 
the  places'  phone  number  in  case  she  needs 
me." 

Sully  gracefully  side-stepped  any  early 
morning  thinking  by  saying.  "I'll  tell  you  what, 
why  don't  you  pick  the  place  and  then  tell  me 
when  I  pick  you  up.  I'm  not  a  picky  eater,  so  it 
doesn't  matter  where  we  go." 

Rachel's  smile  filled  her  face.  He  imagined 
that  she  had  the  type  of  face  that  inspired  art- 
ists to  create  masterpieces.  He  himself  felt  in- 
spired, but  to  do  what  was  still  unclear. 

"Okay,  well  I  guess  I'll  see  you  tonight." 

Sully  didn't  realize  he  was  staring  and 
blushed  ever  so  slightly  when  her  words 
snapped  him  out  of  his  trance. 

"Okay.  Listen,  thanks  for  breakfast  and  the 
laundry  . . .  thanks  for  ignoring  what  I  said  last 
night." 

The  two  embraced,  gently  at  first,  then  they 
tightened  their  grips  on  one  another.  Sully  knew 
he  never  wanted  to  let  go.  Her  embrace  seemed 
to  say  the  same  thing.  He  had  longed  for  this 
moment  for  years,  and  now  that  it  was  hap- 
pening it  felt  better  than  he  could  ever  imag- 
ine. 

Rachel  turned  her  face  and  whispered  into 
his  ear,  as  if  they  were  in  a  crowded  room.  "I 
thought  what  you  said  was  noble  and  thought- 
ful, once  I  found  out  what  you  meant.  Just  re- 
member, I  don't  need  to  be  spared.  I'm  afraid 
of  the  Sullivan  curse." 

Her  voice  made  all  the  hair  on  his  body  stand 
in  full  arousal.  He  wasn't  sure  what  Cookie  had 
told  her  but  he  didn't  care.  All  that  mattered 
was  the  beautiful  creature  before  him.  She 
smelled  so  sweet  and  warm,  kind  of  like  apri- 


cots, or  some  kind  of  fruit.  Sully  wasn't  posi- 
tive, but  whatever  fruit  she  smelled  like  was 
the  sweetest  smelling  kind  he'd  ever  known. 

This  was  his  chance,  and  he  knew  he 
couldn't  freeze  up.  He  could  only  hoe  that  she 
wanted  the  same.  Their  lips  met  softly  and  ex- 
plored each  other  longingly.  His  hand  found 
her  waist  and  she  placed  hers  on  his  chest.  They 
kissed  only  for  a  few  moments,  but  a  lifetime 
could  have  passed  without  either  knowing  it. 
Time  stood  still. 

As  their  lips  parted,  the  two  gazed  at  each 
other  fondly.  She  saw  in  him  what  she'd  never 
seen  in  a  man  before.  Sincerity,  safety,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  way  he  looked  at  her.  Was 
it  desire  that  filled  his  brown  eyes?  Maybe,  but 
she  felt  more  than  that.  No  one  had  ever  looked 
at  her  like  that.  Whatever  it  was  made  her  feel 
incredible  and  caused  her  to  blush. 

"I  guess  I  should  get  going."  She  said  softly 
as  she  tried  to  look  away  from  him. 

Sully  had  no  intention  of  looking  away.  He 
simply  nodded  his  head. 

She  stood  there  for  a  few  more  moments, 
just  staring  into  his  eyes.  Finally  she  realized 
what  she  was  doing  and  let  out  a  small  chuckle 
and  once  again  blushed.  She  walked  to  the  door, 
and  Sully  patiently  followed. 

"Okay,  I'm  really  leaving  now." 

Sully  smiled  and  said.  "Oh,  as  to  your  pre- 
tend attempt  earlier." 

She  blushed  even  brighter  now.  "Okay, 
funny  man,  I'll  see  you  tonight." 

Sully  nodded  his  head  once  again  and 
watched  her  walk  down  the  hall  and  out  of 
sight.  As  soon  as  he  shut  the  door,  Sully  hur- 
ried over  to  the  window  where  he  waited  till 
he  saw  Rachel  get  into  her  car  and  drive  away, 
once  she  was  gone  Sully  did  the  only  reason- 
able thing  left  to  do.  He  walked  into  the  bath- 
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room  and  took  off  his  shorts  before  stepping 
into  the  shower.  He  stared  up  at  the  shower  head 
with  fear,  but  acceptance.  He  tried  to  hold  in  a 
girlish  shriek  as  the  ice  cold  water  cascaded 
fiercely  down,  but  he  failed. 


Sully  walked  into  Dave's  around  ten  to 
seven.  The  place  wasn't  very  crowded  and 
Cookie  was  the  lone  bartender.  He  sat  at  the 
bar  as  Cookie  was  taking  care  of  a  few  cus- 
tomers. As  soon  as  he  was  done,  Cookie 
brought  over  a  bottle  of  beer  for  Sully  and  took 
one  of  his  cigarettes  from  his  pack.  "Thanks. 
Ain't  you  supposed  to  be  on  a  date  tonight." 

Sully  wore  a  fiercely  grim  look  on  his  face 
while  he  lighted  a  cigarette  of  his  own. 

"What  exactly  did  you  say  to  Rachel  this 
morning?" 

Cookie  could  tell  by  the  look  on  his  friends 
face  that  things  didn't  go  well,  so  he  did  his 
best  to  explain. 

"Hey  look,  I'm  sorry  things  didn't  work  out, 
but  I  had  to  do  something." 

"Why?  Who  the  fuck  are  you  to  talk  for  me." 
Sully  snapped  at  him. 

"I'm  your  friend  that's  who.  I'm  sick  of 
watching  you  stand  around  like  the  miserable 
fuck  you  are!  Lord  knows  you  didn't  have  the 
balls  to  tell  her  how  you  felt.  You  told  her  to 
take  a  flying  leap!  So,  as  your  friend,  I  decided 
to  help  you  out." 

Sully  grabbed  him  by  both  shoulders  and 
pulled  him  close.  "Listen,  next  time  you  get  a 
brilliant  idea  to  try  and  save  my  love  life  .  .  . 
don't  you  fuckin'  hesitate!"  He  planted  a  long 
kiss  on  Cookie's  forehead  and  tossed  him  back- 
wards, laughing  heartily. 

Cookie  was  stunned  and  stood  there  speech- 
less. 


"Had  you  going,  didn't  I?" 

Finally  he  smiled,  accepting  the  unhumorous 
joke.  "So  you  two  are  going  out  tonight?" 

"Thanks  to  you,  yes.  You  know,  I  think  I'll 
name  my  first  born  after  you." 

"Your  gonna  name  your  kid,  Cookie?" 

"Actually  I  was  thinking  'Colossal  Prick', 
but  Cookie,  that  does  have  a  sort  of  ring  to  it." 

"Ha,  ha.  Just  drink  your  beer  and  go  on  your 
date." 

Sully  pushed  the  beer  forward,  to  both  of 
their  surprise.  "I  don't  want  it.  Don't  wanna 
beer,  don't  wanna  joint.  I'm  high  on  life,  my 
friend." 

Cookie  grabbed  the  beer  for  himself.  "My 
guess  woulda  been  crack,  but  whatever." 

Sully  stood  and  grabbed  his  cigarettes. 
"Love  is  grand,  buddy!" 

Cookie  shook  his  head,  a  love-struck  Sully 
was  almost  as  annoying  as  the  hopeless  Sully. 
With  a  friendly  smile,  Cookie  remarked.  "Then 
get  the  fuck  outta  here  already!  Go  to  your 
'grand  love'  before  you  drive  all  my  custom- 
ers back  home  to  their  wives!" 

All  of  the  bar's  occupants  seemed  to  be  in  a 
total  agreement,  going  home  to  their  wives  was 
definitely  not  a  good  thing.  They  all  backed 
Cookie  up  and  ushered  Sully  to  leave  with 
handfuls  of  peanuts. 


Sully  pulled  up  in  front  of  Rachel's  house  at 
exactly  7:27.  After  quickly  checking  his  hair 
in  the  rearview  mirror,  he  got  out  and  flicked 
his  cigarette  aside.  He  walked  slowly  to  her 
front  porch.  Suddenly  he  felt  very  nervous  and 
unsure  of  himself,  as  if  what  happened  between 
them  this  morning  was  merely  a  fantasy. 

As  he  climbed  the  porch  steps,  he  felt  his 
knee  throb  in  agony.  He  did  his  best  to  ignore 
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the  pain  and  knocked  on  the  front  door.  Rachel 
answered  before  he  even  thought  about  knock- 
ing again.  She  stood  before  him  looking  abso- 
lutely radiant.  She  wore  blue  jeans  that  out- 
lined her  legs  beautifully,  a  black  skin-tight  top, 
and  a  white  button  up  shirt  with  ruffled  sleeves 
over  it.  The  white  shirt  looked  like  it  came 
straight  out  of  the  summer  of  love,  but  that 
didn't  mean  she  looked  at  all  out  of  place  wear- 
ing it. 

"You  look  .  .  .  beautiful."  Sully  said,  com- 
pletely mesmerized. 

Rachel  smiled  confidently.  "You  look  good, 
too.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  seen  you  clean- 
shaven." 

"Well,  I  do  what  I  can.  So  you  ready  to  go?" 

Rachel  said  she  was  and  took  his  arm  when 
he  offered  it  to  her.  The  two  of  them  walked 
around  the  car  and  carefully  got  in  before  ask- 
ing. 

"So,  where  we  goin'?" 

"How  about  that  new  Sizzler  that  opened  up 
a  few  months  ago?" 

Sully  nodded  and  drove  off,  the  radio  play- 
ing softly  in  the  background,  filling  the  car.  The 
music  drowned  out  their  silence;  then  Sully 
asked,  "What  did  the  vet  say?" 

"Oh,  Buster's  fine.  The  doctor  gave  him 
some  tests,  but  I  think  that  was  just  an  attempt 
to  bleed  my  wallet  dry.  He  said  what  you  did 
was  crude,  but  the  right  thing." 

"Yeah,  well,  that's  me.  Doing  the  right  things 
crudely." 

Sully  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  and  found  a 
space.  Before  he  turned  off  the  car,  the  radio 
ended  its  commercial  break  and  the  DJ  spoke 
in  cool  tones.  "Well  boys  and  girls,  it's  hard  to 
believe,  but  it's  been  thirteen  years  since  this 
classic  ditty  first  aired.  Here's  The  Boss  doing 
Thunder  Road'." 


Sully  listened  fondly  as  the  harmonica  and 
piano  introduced  the  song.  However,  he  didn't 
want  to  make  her  wait,  so  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  key  to  shut  off  the  car.  Before  he  turned  the 
key,  he  felt  Rachel's  hand  collapse  around  his. 

"I  love  this  song.  Let's  wait  it  out." 

Sully  didn't  say  anything.  He  just  sat  and 
enjoyed  the  song  with  her.  They  held  hands  and 
sat  quietly  throughout  the  duration  of  the  song. 
Without  either  of  them  realizing  it,  they  shared 
a  moment.  Sitting  there,  hand  in  hand,  they 
bonded.  A  magical  air  filled  the  car.  Maybe 
because  both  of  them  could  relate  to  the  words 
sung,  or  maybe  it  was  because  they  both  felt  a 
sense  that  they  belonged  sitting  next  to  each 
other.  Whichever  the  reason,  a  cloak  of  copula 
descended  upon  them.  As  if  they  could  both 
feel  their  connection  grow,  both  Rachel  and 
Sully  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  tenderly 
at  one  another. 

After  Bruce  announced  he  was  'pulling  out 
of  her  to  win',  Sully  pulled  the  keys  out  of  the 
ignition  and  they  walked  into  the  restaurant. 
They  were  escorted  to  their  table  and  a  young, 
attractive  waitress  took  their  order.  Sully  didn't 
notice  her  one  way  or  another  and  lit  a  ciga- 
rette while  they  waited  for  their  food.  He  looked 
at  Rachel  and  saw  that  while  she  was  sitting 
across  the  table  from  him,  her  mind  was  much 
further  away.  He  immediately  assumed  that  she 
was  bored  and  searched  frantically  for  some- 
thing to  say.  Some  meaningless  question  he 
could  ask  to  provoke  conversation.  He  needed 
a  topic,  any  topic  to  help  break  the  overwhelm- 
ing silence. 

"So,  you  like  Springsteen?"  Was  the  best  he 
could  come  up  with. 

Rachel,  who  looked  lost,  found  herself  and 
answered,  "Yeah,  well  some  of  his  stuff  any- 
way." 
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Sully  nodded.  This  was  good,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  some  sorta  conversation  at  least.  He 
pondered  what  to  say  next,  but  Rachel  beat  him 
to  it,  adding.  "1  love  that  song  though.  'Thun- 
der Road'.  I  don't  know  why.  It's  not  like  I 
place  some  historical  event  in  my  life  with  that 
song  or  anything.  I  just  like  it." 

Sully  extinguished  his  cigarette  in  the  cheap 
glass  ashtray  with  the  restaurant's  decal  printed 
on  the  bottom  of  it.  "Yeah,  I  can  remember  my 
dad  having  that  record  when  I  was  like  eight 
or  nine.  I  used  to  listened  to  it  every  time  my 
dad  would  go  to  work.  He  never  liked  me 
fucking  with  his  records  when  he  was  around, 
so  I  waited  till  he  left." 

Rachel  listened  attentively.  "Why  didn't  he 
let  you  use  his  records?" 

"I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  got  a  theory.  I 
remember  one  time  when  I  was  even  younger, 
the  whole  family  was  in  the  living  room.  My 
old  man  was  reading  the  paper,  and  I  think  my 
mom  and  brother  were  watching  the  tube  or 
something.  So  I  go  over  and  look  at  my  dad's 
record  collection.  He  had  hundreds  of  records, 
all  stacked  horizontally  on  this  shelf  under  the 
record  player.  So  I  grab  one,  randomly  from 
fucking  countless  number  that  was  there  in 
front  of  me.  I  grabbed  the  Blind  Faith  album. 
You  ever  heard  of  'em?" 

Rachel  shook  her  head  'no' ,  so  he  explained. 
"They  were  a  group  back  in  the  60's,  Eric 
Clapton  and  some  other  guys.  Anyway  they 
only  had  one  record  that  I  know  of,  and  on  the 
cover  it  had  this  woman  holding  an  airplane  in 
her  hand,  topless.  Now,  I  couldn't  of  been  any 
more  a  third  grader  at  the  time,  and  I'm  staring 
at  this  girl's  tits  ...  I  mean  breast .  .  .  and  the 
whole  thing  just  seems  weird  to  me.  Ya  know, 
something  ain't  right  here.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
if  the  girl  was  sick  or  what.  Because  this  girl's 
tits  were  small  ya  know,  plus  the  fact  that  I 


wasn't  sure  if  it  was  a  girl  or  just  a  guy  with 
long  hair.  So  I  bring  the  record  to  my  mom  and 
ask  what's  wrong  with  this  person.  She  took 
one  look  at  the  record  s  without  so  much  as  an 
explanation." 

Rachel  erupted  with  laughter.  "Sick  or  some- 
thing?" 

Sully  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lit  up  an- 
other cigarette.  The  waitress  came  by  and 
brought  them  their  drinks,  two  Cokes,  and  said 
their  food  would  be  along  in  a  moment.  Sully 
took  a  sip  and  noticed  how  sweet  it  tasted.  He 
realized  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  awhile 
that  he  had  Coke  without  an  extra  ingredient. 
Surprisingly,  it  didn't  taste  that  bad. 

They  kept  up  a  conversation  until  their  food 
came  and  they  began  to  eat.  No  more  than  ten 
minutes  into  their  meal,  their  waitress  came 
back  to  their  table. 

"Dr.  Cafferty?" 

Rachel's  head  shot  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
waitress. 

"The  hospital  called  and  said  you  should 
come  down  there  right  away." 

Rachel  jumped  out  of  her  chair  and  quickly 
made  her  way  through  the  restaurant  and  out 
the  door,  leaving  the  waitress  staring  at  Sully 
dumbfounded.  He  knew  what  had  just  oc- 
curred, only  he  wasn't  as  fast  as  Rachel.  He 
got  up  and  asked. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you?" 

"I'll  get  your  bill  right  away,  sir." 

Sully  stopped  her  and  pulled  out  his  wallet. 
He  had  no  idea  how  much  the  bill  was  so  he 
pulled  out  a  fifty  and  handed  it  to  the  waitress 
before  turning  to  catch  up  with  Rachel.  When 
he  got  outside,  she  was  nowhere  in  sight.  He 
continued  to  look  for  her  as  he  jogged  to  the 
car.  Finally  he  spotted  her  as  she  walked.  Sully 
rolled  down  the  passenger  window  and  took 
off  after  her.  He  pulled  out  onto  the  busy  street 
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and  pulled  into  the  right  lane,  slowing  to  a  crawl 
as  he  approached  her.  The  vehicle  behind  him 
immediately  started  to  honk  and  Sully  flipped 
him  off,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  of  Rachel. 

"Rachel,  get  in  the  car.  I'll  take  you  to  the 
hospital." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  disoriented. 
She  looked  completely  beside  herself,  and 
Sully  feared  she'd  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 
He  threw  the  car  in  park,  and  climbed  out  the 
passenger  door.  He  put  his  arm  around  Rachel 
and  guided  her  into  the  car.  As  he  jogged  around 
to  the  driver's  side,  a  large  man  in  a  green  pick- 
up truck  leaned  out  the  window  and  yelled. 

"Let's  go,  asshole!" 

Sully  stopped  and  ran  back  to  the  man's  truck 
and  yelled  back  at  the  man.  "Follow  me, 
motherfucker!  I  dare  ya!" 

He  then  ran  back  to  his  car  and  sped  off. 
The  man  in  the  green  truck  followed  for  a  mile 
or  so  before  losing  Sully  as  they  ran  a  red  light. 
Sully  hadn't  noticed.  His  full  attention  was 
caught  between  Rachel  and  the  road.  She  sat 
silent,  assuming  the  worst,  as  Sully  did  every- 
thing to  keep  constantly  moving. 

He  came  roaring  into  the  hospital  drive  be- 
fore coming  to  a  screeching  halt  in  front  of  the 
hospital  doors.  He  threw  the  car  into  park  and 
jumped  out  again,  leaving  the  engine  running. 
An  older  woman  approached  them  as  she  saw 
Rachel  get  out  of  the  car. 

"Rachel,  come  on.  I'll  take  you  to  your  fa- 
ther," the  woman  said  compassionately. 

Rachel  seemed  to  recognize  the  woman,  but 
it  was  hard  for  Sully  to  tell.  She  seemed  com- 
pletely removed  from  herself,  as  if  she  were 
catatonic.  "Excuse  me,  ma'ma?" 

The  woman  stopped  and  turned  to  him.  She 
could  see  the  puzzlement  his  face  held.  But  it 
was  not  her  top  concern,  so  she  quickly  uttered 
a  few  words  before  taking  Rachel  inside.  "Go 


home,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  here." 

Sully  stood  and  watched  as  the  unknown 
woman  led  Rachel  through  the  hospital  doors 
and  out  of  sight.  He  waited  for  a  moment  be- 
fore getting  back  into  his  car.  He  looked  be- 
hind him  and  saw  that  there  was  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  on  the  back  seat.  He  shifted  into  gear 
and  inched  away. 


Chapter  5 

It  started  to  drizzle  around  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  but  Sully  hadn't  noticed.  Even  as  the 
drizzle  turned  into  a  downpour,  Sully  slept 
soundly.  Around  midnight,  four  women  came 
out  of  the  hospital  slowly.  Two  of  the  women 
seemed  to  be  huddled  around  the  most  shaken 
one.  The  other  woman,  who  was  much  younger 
than  the  rest,  stood  off  to  the  side. 

There  were  two  security  guards/valet  parkers 
who  sat  to  the  left  of  the  women.  One  got  up 
and  asked  for  the  ticket  plus  a  brief  descrip- 
tion before  venturing  off  into  the  rain  to  re- 
trieve their  car.  The  other  guy  looked  up  from 
his  paper  and  saw  the  young  woman  silently 
weeping  a  few  feet  away  from  him.  Crying 
women  were  hardly  an  unusual  sight,  but  the 
guard  always  felt  awkward,  as  if  he  was  obli- 
gated to  say  something  to  console  the  woman. 
When  she  looked  down  at  him,  he  immediately 
shifted  his  focus  back  onto  the  paper.  He  stared 
at  the  paper  blankly  before  realizing  that  he 
did  have  something  to  say. 

"Excuse  me,  miss?  You  wouldn't  happen  to 
be  waiting  for  someone,  would  you?" 

The  woman  looked  down  at  the  guard  with 
clouded  eyes.  "No,  why?" 

"Well,  it's  just .  .  .  see  that  guy  sleeping  out 
on  the  bench,  straight  ahead  there.  Well,  he  said 
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he  was  waiting  for  someone,  and  he's  been 
there  since  my  shift  started  at  nine.  We  went 
out  there  when  it  started  to  rain,  but  he  just 
mumbled  something  about  not  having  to  work 
and  went  back  to  sleep.  He's  probably  home- 
less or  something."  The  guard  stood  and 
grabbed  his  umbrella  while  the  woman  put  her 
hand  above  her  to  make  the  man  out.  "Don't 
worry  miss,  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

The  woman  strained  her  eyes,  but  she 
couldn't  see  clearly  enough  through  the  rain. 
She  put  her  hand  our  and  stopped  the  guard 
before  asking  for  his  umbrella.  The  guard 
watched  as  she  slowly  approached  the  man. 

When  Rachel  got  within  twenty  feet,  she  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  man  sleeping  as  Alan. 
He  was  lying  flat  on  his  back  with  his  knees 
hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  bench.  When  she 
reached  him,  she  shook  his  shoulder  while  call- 
ing his  name.  Without  opening  his  eyes,  Sully 
stretched  out  and  rolled  onto  his  side.  He  awoke 
when  he  crashed  into  a  large  puddle  on  the  side- 
walk. He  immediately  jumped  up  and  looked 
around,  still  too  enwrapped  in  slumber  to  know 
where  he  was. 

When  his  eyes  found  Rachel,  Sully  awoke 
fully.  Realizing  that  it  was  pouring  out  and  that 
he  was  soaked,  Sully  shook  his  head  in  disgust 
as  he  looked  down  at  his  drenched  clothes. 
Rachel  got  closer  to  him  so  that  he  could  share 
some  shelter  under  the  umbrella. 

"What  are  you  still  doing  here?"  She  said 
rather  weakly. 

"I  was  waiting  for  you.  I  just  figured  . . .  you 
could  use  a  friend.  How  is  he?  I  mean  is  he  ..." 

Rachel  collapsed  into  his  arms,  answering 
his  question.  "He's  gone!"  She  whispered  as 
she  dropped  the  umbrella,  allowing  the  rain  to 
thrash  down  upon  both  of  them. 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  found  the 
one  thing  she'd  been  searching  for  since  her 


father's  last  breath.  It  wasn't  pity  for  her  or 
even  grief,  it  was  understanding.  She  could  feel 
that  he  understood  what  she  felt.  "I  can't  go 
home  .  .  .  Not  tonight.  I  can't  face  that  place 
right  now  ...  I  just ..." 

Sully  put  his  hand  to  her  cheek  as  she  went 
silent.  He  pushed  her  wet  hair  from  her  eyes 
and  spoke  calmly.  "You  don't  have  to  go  home 
tonight.  You  can  stay  at  my  place  if  you  want." 

Rachel  shook  her  head  'yes'  and  Sully  put 
his  arm  around  the  small  of  her  back  and  led 
her  over  to  her  family.  The  valet  parker/secu- 
rity  guard  had  pulled  the  car  up  and  one  of  the 
women  led  Rachel's  mother  into  the  back  seat. 
The  other  woman,  the  same  one  who'd  met 
Rachel  when  Sully  pulled  up  earlier,  was  wait- 
ing for  her  under  the  overhang. 

She  outstretched  her  hand  to  Sully  and  said, 
"I'm  Rachel's  Aunt  Michelle." 

Sully  shook  her  hand.  "Alan  Sullivan." 

"Nice  to  meet  you.  Rachel,  you  ready  to  go 
sweetie?" 

Rachel  got  within  whispering  distance, 
afraid  that  her  mother  might  hear  what  she  was 
about  to  say  from  inside  the  closed  car. 
"Michelle,  I  don't  wanna  go  home  tonight." 

"I  know,  sweetie,  but  it's  best  for  the  family 
to  stick  together  now." 

"Yeah,  but  mamma  ...  I  can't  be  around  her 
right  now.  I  can't  watch  her  like  this  anymore 
...I  just  need  to  be  alone  for  awhile." 

Sully  stood  back  and  watched  as  Rachel's 
aunt  considered  this. 

"Okay,  but  I  want  you  to  call  home  in  the 
morning." 

"Thank  you."  Rachel  replied  emotionally 
before  tightly  hugging  her  aunt. 

Into  her  ear,  Michelle  whispered.  "Don't 
worry.  It'll  get  better  before  you  know  it." 

Rachel  could  only  nod  her  head  as  she 
choked  back  tears.  Michelle  tried  to  smile  as 
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best  she  could  but  failed  and  walked  to  her  car 
to  drive  her  sisters  back  to  Rachel's  house. 

Sully  ran  out  into  the  rain  to  get  his  car  while 
Rachel  waited  on  dry  land.  When  he  pulled  up, 
he  got  out  of  the  car  to  open  the  door  for  her. 
As  he  stepped  out,  she  climbed  in.  Sully  looked 
around  for  a  moment  before  climbing  back  into 
the  car.  He  turned  on  the  heater  and  drove  off. 
They  sat  silently  throughout  the  entire  ride, 
Rachel  stared  blankly  out  the  window  as  Sully 
kept  his  eye  on  the  road,  chain-smoking  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  warm.  He  looked  over  at  her 
from  time  to  time  and  watched  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  catatonic.  When  Sully  hit  the  speed  bump 
which  led  into  his  lot  too  fast,  Rachel  didn't 
even  flinch  as  the  car  jumped. 

Sully  unlocked  the  door  to  his  apartment  and 
let  Rachel  in.  Before  the  door  even  swung  shut, 
he  started  to  shed  his  wet  clothing.  He  threw 
his  wet  shirt  on  the  floor  and  started  to  undo 
his  jeans.  He  stopped  when  he  remembered  he 
was  wearing  briefs  and  by  now  they  were  prob- 
ably so  wet  that  they  looked  like  they  were 
painted  onto  his  body.  So  he  kicked  off  his 
shoes  and  shuffled  into  his  bedroom  to  get 
changed.  When  he  came  out  he  brought  with 
him  a  Bears  T-shirt  and  a  pair  of  sweat  pants 
for  Rachel.  He  tossed  them  to  her  and  lit  up  a 
fresh  cigarette  before  finding  his  pair  of  work 
boots,  seeing  as  how  his  gym  shoes  were  to- 
tally waterlogged. 

When  he  found  them,  he  sat  on  the  chair  and 
stomped  into  them.  "Look,  you  can  sleep  in 
my  room.  The  bed  ain't  made  or  nothing,  but 
it's  clean.  There's  beer  in  the  fridge  and  I'm 
sure  there's  enough  food  around  here  to 
scrounge  up  some  kind  of  meal.  I'll  go  crash 
over  at  Cookie's.  I'll  leave  you  the  number  in 
case  you  need  anything  tonight." 

Rachel  looked  at  him  bewildered.  "Your 
leaving?" 


Sully  extinguished  his  cigarette  in  the  ash- 
tray and  grabbed  his  jacket  from  the  closet.  He 
was  still  cold.  "Well,  yeah,  you  said  you  wanted 
some  time  alone.  It's  not  like  your  putting  me 
out  or  anything.  I  understand." 

"No,  you  don't  understand.  I  wanted  to  be 
alone  from  my  family.  I  don't  want  to  be  alone. 
I  think  if  I'm  alone  now  I'll  go  outta  my  mind. 
I  need  a  friend  right  now,  please,  stay." 

"Okay."  Sully  said  and  slipped  out  of  his 
jacket  and  let  it  fall  to  the  floor.  He  walked 
back  into  the  kitchen  and  opened  the  refrigera- 
tor and  grabbed  a  beer.  "You  want  something 
to  drink?" 

Sully  looked  back  when  she  didn't  answer 
and  saw  her  sitting  on  the  couch,  hunched  over 
with  her  head  collapsed  in  her  hands.  He  set 
the  beer  back  in  the  fridge  and  walked  to  her. 
Painfully,  he  forced  himself  onto  one  knee  and 
started  to  rub  her  shoulder.  She  lifted  her  head, 
and  he  saw  that  she'd  been  crying  silently. 

"Listen,  you're  all  wet,  why  don't  you 
change  into  the  clothes  I  brought  out  for  you. 
Better  yet,  why  don't  you  take  a  long  hot 
shower  first.  I'll  make  some  coffee.  There's 
towels  under  the  sink." 

Rachel  got  up  and  Sully  handed  her  the 
clothes.  Once  he  heard  the  shower  startup,  he 
opened  the  fridge  once  again.  He  stared  at  the 
beer  for  a  long  moment  before  he  shut  the  door 
and  made  some  coffee.  His  knee  was  in  pure 
agony.  He  considered  lighting  up  a  joint,  but 
decided  against  it.  Something  about  toking  up 
at  that  the  particular  moment  just  didn't  seem 
right. 

Rachel  took  a  long  shower,  long  enough  for 
Sully  to  brew  up  a  pot  of  coffee  and  drink  a 
cup.  When  she  came  back  out,  she  was  towel- 
ing her  hair  and  dressed  in  Sully's  clothes.  She 
looked  incredibly  sexy  in  sweats  and  a  Bears 
t-shirt.  Sully  knew  that  thought  was  hardly 
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appropriate  given  the  circumstances,  but  he 
couldn't  shake  it. 

She  sat  next  to  him  on  the  couch.  Sully  had 
poured  her  a  cup  but  she  politely  declined  it. 

"I  can't  believe  he's  gone."  She  said  in  a  near 
whisper. 

Sully  didn't  say  anything.  He  let  her  do  the 
talking. 

"He  was  so  strong,  you  know.  He  was  my 
daddy  . . .  Oh  Christ,  I  can't  believe  I  said  that. 
Was.  It's  weird,  part  of  me  thinks  that  it's  good 
he's  gone.  At  least  he's  finally  done  suffering. 
But  the  rest  of  me  .  .  .  the  rest  of  me  wishes  so 
badly  for  him  to  be  alive,  even  if  he  was  suf- 
fering at  least  ...  at  least  he'd  be  alive!  And 
then  .  .  .  then  I  get  so  angry  with  myself  for 
being  selfish." 

Sully  took  a  drag  from  a  cigarette.  "It's  not 
selfish  for  you  to  want  your  father  back.  It's 
human.  He  was  a  good  man." 

Rachel's  tears  flowed  steadily  but  now  she 
didn't  even  notice.  "He  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  a  great  father;  we  could  never  really  stay 
mad  at  each  other.  We  hardly  ever  even  argued; 
when  we  did,  we  always  made  up  the  same  day. 
I  was  his  little  girl.  You  shoulda  known  him. 
You  woulda  liked  him,  I  know  he  woulda  liked 
you." 

"I  did  know  him."  Sully  admitted. 

Rachel's  tears  stopped  for  a  moment  as  did 
her  breath.  Suddenly  she  wanted  to  know  ev- 
erything about  her  father,  even  though  she'd 
lived  with  the  man  her  entire  life.  Any  little 
detail  that  she  hadn't  known  before  was  now 
crucial.  So  she  frantically  asked.  "WHAT? 
HOW?  Please,  tell  me  everything!" 

"Well,  he  used  to  order  food  a  lot,  and  I  al- 
ways delivered  it  when  I  could.  We  used  to  talk 
for  a  few  minutes.  Mostly  guy  talk,  sports  or 
cars.  One  night  he  invited  me  to  stop  by  after 
work.  So  we  sat  out  on  the  front  porch  and 


bullshited.  It  kinda  turned  into  a  weekly  thing; 
we'd  drink  beer  and  shoot  the  shit.  He  loved 
our  french  fries.  I  always  brought  some  for  him. 
He  always  talked  about  you.  You  were  off  at 
college  at  the  time.  He  always  said  how  proud 
he  was  of  you.  His  eyes  lit  up  whenever  you 
were  mentioned.  Anyway,  when  he  got  sick  I 
stopped  by  a  few  times,  but  he  was  never  re- 
ally up  for  company.  So  I  just  kinds  stopped 
visiting.  I  felt  bad  about  that  until  I  heard  you 
came  back  to  be  near  him.  That  was  really  big 
and  unselfish  of  you." 

Rachel  was  a  bit  shocked  and  relieved  at  the 
same  time.  "He  never  mentioned  any  of  that  to 
me." 

"Yeah,  well,  I  kinds  asked  him  not  to.  I  didn't 
know  how  you'd  take  it,  and  I  knew  it  would 
be  misread  by  Glendon.  I  didn't  want  to  cause 
you  any  problems.  The  last  time  I  saw  your 
dad  was  in  the  hospital,  right  before  you  moved 
back.  He  was  so  excited  about  that.  You  mov- 
ing back  did  more  for  him  than  any  hospital." 

Rachel  started  to  bawl  again  as  she  tried  her 
best  to  deal  with  all  these  emotions  that  con- 
sumed her. 

"Oh,  God,  it  hurts!  My  heart  .  .  .  hurts.  I 
miss  him  so  much  already  ...  I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  feel  better." 

Sully  put  his  arm  around  her  and  pulled  her 
close.  "Not  tonight,  but  I  promise  one  day,  one 
day  soon  you'll  feel  better." 

"I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid  if  I  feel  good  again 
then  I'll  forget  about  him,  and  I  don't  want  to 
forget." 

"You'll  never  forget.  Believe  me,  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  that."  Sully  said,  feeling 
bad  that  he  didn't  have  something  more  com- 
forting to  say  since  he'd  been  through  the  same 
thing  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  that  maybe  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  be  this  way.  Maybe  the 
pain  that  she  felt  now  would  give  her  some  sort 
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of  comfort  years  down  the  road  when  she 
thought  back  to  this  day.  He  knew  it  hadn't  been 
the  case  for  him,  but  that  didn't  mean  it  wasn't 
how  the  rest  of  the  world  worked. 

So  Sully  kept  quiet  and  continued  to  hold 
her  close  as  she  wept  endlessly.  It  was  midway 
through  his  third  cigarette  when  Rachel  paused 
crying  to  yawn.  Sully  extinguished  his  ciga- 
rette and  took  Rachel  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on,  let's  get  you  to  bed." 

She  started  to  protest  but  another  yawn  over- 
took her,  and  she  allowed  Sully  to  lead  her  into 
the  bedroom.  She  felt  so  weak  walking  from 
the  couch  to  the  bedroom  that  she  used  his  arm 
as  a  crutch.  Rachel  collapsed  onto  the  bed 
where  Sully  took  off  her  socks  before  tucking 
her  in. 

"Try  and  sleep.  Just  holler  if  you  need  any- 
thing. I'll  leave  the  door  open  for  you." 

Rachel  sat  up  and  stared  at  Sully.  Her  face 
held  the  expression  of  a  little  girl,  too  fright- 
ened by  nightmares  to  even  close  her  eyes. 
Maybe  she  thought  she  was  being  foolish  be- 
cause she  quickly  lost  the  frightened  look  and 
simply  said,  "Good  night." 

Sully  nodded  his  head  and  left  the  door  half- 
way open  before  returning  to  the  living  room. 
He  started  to  fill  up  some  icebags  but  paused 
to  pour  the  pot  of  coffee  down  the  sink  first. 
After  he  finished  filling  the  icebags,  he  grabbed 
a  beer  and  lay  down  on  the  couch.  His  knee 
was  throbbing  from  lying  on  that  bench,  and 
he  soon  realized  that  he  would  have  to  keep 
his  knees  bent  just  like  on  the  park  bench  if  he 
wanted  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  So  he  sat  up  and 
stretched  his  knee  across  the  table  before  care- 
fully placing  the  icebags  atop  it. 

He  opened  the  beer  and  took  a  long  swig, 
then  he  yawned.  He  hadn't  realized  he  was  still 
exhausted  from  getting  up  early  because  he  was 
too  worried  about  Rachel.  It  occurred  to  him 


that  he  hadn't  even  realized  how  much  his  knee 
really  hurt  until  after  he  put  her  to  bed.  He 
wasn't  sure  if  this  was  a  good  thing  or  not.  It 
was  definitely  good  that  he'd  found  a  new  way 
to  forget  about  the  pain  in  his  knee,  but  he  also 
knew  it  wasn't  wise  to  care  about  her  so  much 
already.  He  knew  that  she  was  in  a  fragile  state 
right  now,  and  the  last  thing  she  needed  was 
one  more  complication.  He  decided  it  would 
be  best  to  put  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  mind 
for  awhile  and  took  another  drink. 

Sully  fell  fast  asleep  moments  after  finish- 
ing his  beer.  He  slept  sitting  upright  with  the 
bags  of  ice  still  sitting  calmly  on  his  knee.  What 
started  out  as  resting  his  eyes  turned  into  a  two 
hour  slumber.  It  would  have  been  longer  hadn't 
he  not  been  awakened  by  the  shrills  and  cries 
that  came  from  the  bedroom. 

Sully  woke  up  immediately  and  jumped  to 
his  feet.  There  were  only  two  problems  with 
his  lightning  fast  reactions.  One:  He'd  forgot- 
ten that  his  leg  was  still  stretched  across  the 
table.  And  two:  He'd  fallen  asleep  with  the 
icebags  still  on  his  knee,  consequently  freez- 
ing his  knee  stiffly.  These  two  setbacks  caused 
him  to  fall  flat  on  his  face,  bouncing  his  bad 
knee  hard  off  the  coffee  table. 

In  the  midst  of  every  cuss  word  imaginable 
and  a  few  made  up  on  the  spot,  Sully  hobbled 
as  fast  as  he  could  into  the  bedroom.  Once  there 
he  found  Rachel  wrestling  with  the  sheets.  She 
was  still  asleep,  but  Sully  felt  it  might  be  best 
to  wake  her  from  this  dream. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed  next  to  her  and  gen- 
tly shook  her  to  awaken  her.  It  didn't  work.  He 
shook  her  harder  until  she  finally  snapped  out 
of  her  dream.  She  actually  seemed  to  jump  out 
of  her  dreamstate  into  an  awakened  state  of 
confusion.  She  thrust  her  arms  and  legs  around 
wildly.  Sully  grabbed  her  firmly,  but  she  only 
resisted  more.  He  started  to  realize  that  maybe 
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she  wasn't  awake  after  all.  He  wrapped  his  hand 
around  her  chin  tightly  and  pulled  her  face  close 
to  his.  Her  eyes  were  still  shut.  He  loosened 
his  grip  and  tapped  her  fingers  against  her 
cheek  hard. 

"Rachel,  wake  up!  It's  me  .  .  .  it's  Alan." 

Finally  Rachel's  eyes  opened  slowly.  She 
stared  at  his  face  as  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the 
darkness.  Once  she  made  out  the  face  as  his, 
Rachel  thrust  her  arms  around  him  and  clung 
to  him  for  dear  life.  She  started  to  cry  uncon- 
trollably as  she  muttered  incoherently  about  her 
dream. 

Sully  stroked  her  hair  gently  as  they  both 
lay  back  down.  Rachel  moved  onto  her  side 
and  fell  back  asleep  instantly  with  Sully's  arm 
under  her.  He  tried  to  free  his  arm  but  it  was  no 
use,  so  he  concentrated  on  Rachel  who,  amaz- 
ingly enough,  slept  peacefully.  She  was  pressed 
right  against  him  with  her  but  pressing  firmly 
against  his  crotch  and  her  head  against  his 
chest.  He  stared  down  at  her  and  watched  her 
breathe.  He  wondered  to  himself  if  it  was  weird 
how  much  he  cared  for  her.  He  questioned  how 
much  of  it,  if  any,  was  left  over  high  school 
lust. 

Looking  down  at  her  now,  he  didn't  feel  any 
pure  lust,  though  she  did  look  quite  appealing 
lying  next  to  him.  He  tried  his  best  not  to  think 
about  it  much  and  tried  to  sleep.  He  was  un- 
successful. He  tried  to  find  a  place  to  lay  his 
free  arm,  he  couldn't  throw  it  over  her,  because 
if  would  no  doubt  wake  up  on  her  breasts,  and 
it  wasn't  comfortable  resting  on  his  side.  He 
accepted  that  he  wasn't  going  to  get  any  more 
sleep  tonight  and  glanced  at  his  watch  before 
stuffing  his  arm  behind  his  head. 

It  was  4:48  Friday  morning,  June  5,  1988. 


Smokes 

Steve  Sievers 

There  was  once  alight 

A  flame  of  fire  and  strength, 

That  burned  through  the  truth 

and  knowledge. 

A  flare  that  was  infinitely  the  giver  of  life. 

There  was  once  a  power, 

A  square  as  it  was  known. 

That  connected  the  energy  of  this  light, 

to  the  base  of  existence. 

There  was  once  a  greed, 

A  consistency  of  desire, 

That  created  eternal  flow 

to  the  continuance 

of  the  two  objects. 

There  was  once  a  death. 

A  horrid,  torturous,  suicide, 

that  tumored  the  soul  and  dragged  the 

world  down, 

to  complete 

and 

empty 

confusion. 


Devour  the  Pins 

Erica  Gallagher 

The  world  is  in  the  shape  of  a  ball 

My  heart  is  molded  like  a  silly  girl 

So  friendly  on  the  spot 

But  happy  I  am  not 

So  sick  of  this  bowling  ball  world. 
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That  man  has  a  shadow  like  a  monster 
But  oddly  enough  he's  a  tiny  dwarf 
So  many  times  I've  smothered  him 
And  kindly  loved  and  mothered  him 
Until  he  packed  his  things  and  headed  north. 

This  life  is  as  short  as  a  yard  stick 
And  today  I  lived  a  millimeter 
Tomorrow  I'll  inch  my  way  to  the  end 
In  hopes  that  God  will  be  a  friend 
To  those  who  want  to  meet  her. 


Absence 

Bill  Yarrow 

I  am  desperate  in  these  seconds  without  you 
I  am  frightened  of  miles  and  time 
I  withdraw  into  the  dark  imagination 
where  things  are  defrauded 

of  their  meanings 
by  a  world  of  total  frivolity. 
You  anchor  the  real 
You  make  love  to  the  true 
I  am  bound  to  you  in  consecration 
You  alone  have  given  me  weight 
Without  you  I  would  rise  and  disappear 
into  the  vast  insensate  sky. 


Life 

Steve  Sievers 

It  sits  ever  so  preciously,  buried  deep  within. 
Never  speaking  a  word,  making  not  a  sound. 
Could  this  be  the  classic  pose 

our  past  ancestors  tried  so  desperately 
to  reach, 
A  look  of  gloom  with  a  long  slanted  neck, 
With  color  arranged  ever  so  masterfully. 
But  the  look  of  its  eye  tells  all. 
Sprouting  a  slight  drizzle  of  emotion, 
its  delicate  texture  slowly  crumbles  down  . . 

and  fades  away. 


Karma 

Steve  Sievers 

She  stands  outside,  full  of  the  hate  she  has 
been  sent.  Burying  her  love  way  deep  inside. 
Too  far  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Too  far  to  see. 
Her  walls  crumble  and  for  that  moment,  that 
one  moment  in  time,  she  knows  everything  is 
going  to  be  fine  .  .  .  She  says  good-bye  and 
leaves  the  world  behind. 
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Sick 

Jeff  Gilleland 

What  the  fuck?  She  thought 

As  she  lay  staring 

Into  a  sea  of  red 

Am  I  dead?  She  thought 

As  she  gazed  into  the  teary  eyes 

Of  the  mother  she  hated  so. 

What  have  I  done? 

She  wipes  her  face 

Eyes  meandering 

Head  spinning 

Dizzy  with  fear 

A  gash  that  seems  a  mile  long  up  her  arm 

Anxiety 

Relaxation 

Silence 

Death. 


Untitled 

Kim  Vogen 

Did  you  ever  enjoy  the  pain  of  a  knife? 
Have  you  ever  imagined  the  feeling 

of  flight?? 
Could  you  smell  the  roses 

in  mid-December? 
Or  taste  the  Christmas  cookies 

when  dying  of  starvation? 


Do  you  remember  how  to  look 
at  the  world — the  way  you  did 
before  you  could  speak? 
Can  I  start  all  over  now  that  it's  gone? 
Have  you  been  able  to  repeat 
the  past-like  your  life  has  been 
saved  on  a  hidden  camera? 
When  you  felt  like  you  were  on  top 
of  the  world,  did  you  slow 

down  to  savor  the  thought?? 

At  life's  end,  will  you  remember 
all  your  questions  and  inherit 
the  answers? 

Or  will  you  learn  that  maybe 
there  are  none?? 


For  Paul  Celan 

(A  poet,  who  was  interned  in  the  Nazi  camps, 

and  killed  himself  in  1970) 

Francine  Tolf 

The  nuns  at  St.  Patrick's  grade  school 
in  the  Christian  year  of  nineteen  hundred 

and  seventy, 
had  no  pity  for  Judas, 
who  sold  Jesus  for  thirty  silver  pieces 
then  hung  himself  from  a  tree. 
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(And  legend  says  the  tree  grieved  for  years 
until  finally  blossoms  gushed  forth  like 
blood—) 

He  condemned  himself  that  day, 

they  told  us, 
not  for  the  betrayal, 
but  for  taking  his  own  life, 
which  no  one  has  the  right  to  do. 

And  little  Johnny  Foley, 

who  at  eleven  was  expert 

at  spotting  the  weak  in  our  class 

and  tormenting  them, 
asked,  Sister,  isn't  it  cowardly 

to  kill  yourself? 
Doesn't  it  take  more  courage  to  live? 
And  Sister  John  Patrick  nodded, 

well  pleased. 

All  human  life  is  sacred,  she  said. 


Did  you  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  life 
on  the  morning  you  killed  yourself? 

I  wish  I  could  have  asked  those  nuns 
who  viewed  even  suffering 

through  the  steel  blue  gaze  of  dogma 
what  they  thought  of  you, 

You  who  never  betrayed  anyone 
but  were  pushed  down  to  Hell 
and  ascended  from  it 
an  angel  with  flaming  wings, 
bearing  poems  of  such  terrible  beauty 
that  before  their  fire  consumed  you 
they  scorched  countrysides 
and  left  spring  orchards  of  souls 
in  ashes. 


Victim  of  the  Bad  Seed 

Kirsten  Honiotes 

Here  beside  the  lake 

where  you  drowned 

a  piece  of  me  died 

and  yet  will  always 

remain  here 

beside  the  lake 

where  you  drowned 

a  thousand  times. 


Who?  Who  Are  You? 

Rebecca  Lafond 

Who?  Who  are  you  to  say- 
I  have  no  right  to  be  loved, 
To  feel  all  my  emotions  freely, 
Sharing  my  heart  and  soul? 
Who?  Who  are  you? 

Who?  Who  are  you  to  say- 

I  have  no  right  to  show  love, 

To  share  my  heart  without  condition, 

Giving  willingly  to  the  heart  of  another? 

Who?  Who  are  you? 
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Who?  Who  are  you  to  say- 
The  love  in  my  heart  is  ungodly. 
For  how  can  love  be  ungodly? 
God  is  love  meant  to  be  shared. 
So  who?  Who  are  you? 

Who?  Who  are  you  to  say- 
I  must  justify  my  love  before  God, 
For  any  love  within  my  soul 
comes  only  from  the  Lord, 

for  without  I  have  none. 
But  who?  Who  are  you? 

Who?  Who  are  you  to  say- 
You  accuse  me  in  the  name  of  love, 
For  I  do  not  see  love  at  all. 
Love  does  not  search  out  wrong, 

but  is  understanding. 
So,  Who?  Who  are  you? 


The  Kiss 

Erica  Gallagher 

He  turned  to  me  and  his  lips  met  mine 
I  was  startled,  but  it  was  pleasant 
Now  he  has  drifted  beyond  the  horizon 
To  become  someone  else's  present. 


For  My  Sister 

Susan  Sink 

When  I  write  we,  I  mean  you 
and  I,  because  I'm  still  speaking  to  you 
every  time  I  say  something 
that  means  something, 
whenever  I  don't  expect  to  be  understood. 

On  your  wedding  day  I  thought  I'd  lost  you. 
I'm  astonished  to  see  how  much 

you've  made 
me  mean  to  your  children — 

what  you've  given  me 
of  your  life,  always.  Did  I  ever  know 

my  luck?  Such  love? 

I  see  us  in  the  home  movies,  how  I  held  you. 
I  remember  nights  I  told  you  anything, 

talking 
you  to  sleep,  thinking  aloud  into  the  dark 
long  after  you  could  answer, 

calling  your  name. 

Some  nights  I  still  wake  and  turn  to  find  you 
across  the  space  that  separated  our  twin  beds. 
Sometimes  in  my  dreams  that  old  safety 
of  us  asleep  together,  of  your  breath, 
remains. 

Was  it  growing  that  separated  us? 

Or  something 
else  neither  of  us  can  bring  into  the  dark 
or  into  the  daylight,  but  both  of  us  know. 
What  part  of  me  that  can't  bear 

to  look  is  you? 

When  I  write  we  I  mean  you  in  me, 
I  mean  you  and  me,  reaching  to  touch 
across  the  space  between  those  beds, 
from  knowing,  all  the  way  back 
to  childhood. 
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Our  Moon 

to  human  sounds 

C.L.  McAllister 

in  these  few  months, 

so  I  must  repeat 

While  I'm  driving  by  your  house  I  see  him 

above  me. 

what  I  say  loud, 

He's  staring  down  at  me  smiling 

and  the  neighbors 

remembering  the  yesterdays  we  had, 

hear  when  we  speak. 

Such  as  the  time  we  made  love  with  him 

and  all  of  his  little  friends  watching. 

Mornings,  he  sits  outside 

Or  when  we  would  go  driving  with  him 

with  his  cordless  phone 

always  listening  to 

beside  him  on  the  swing, 

our  sweet  conversation. 

turned  like  a  hand: 

While  I'm  driving  away  from  your  house 

palm  up,  silent. 

I  see  him  above  me. 

He  seems  not  to  believe 

He's  staring  down  at  me  frowning 

remembering  the  yesterdays  we  had, 

it  will  work,  unattached. 

Such  as  the  time  we  fought 

When  he  calls  to  the  birds, 

and  he  saw  you  slap  me. 

his  unmistakably 

Or  when  I  stormed  out  of  your  house 

after  he  heard  me  tell  you 

human  trills  enter 

that  we  were  over. 

through  my  closed  kitchen 

and  bedroom  windows. 

I  go  lift  them  open 

to  hear  the  answer — the  hidden, 

beautiful,  bursting  from  the  trees. 

Fish  Bowl 

Bird  Calls 

Erica  Gallagher 

Susan  Sink 

Sometimes  I  think  it's  unfair 

My  landlord,  who  lost 

For  me  to  keep  him  inside 

his  wife  at  Christmas, 

The  fish  bowl 

has  closed  his  ears 

Perhaps  he's  getting  tired  of  being  watc 

But  what  he  fails  to  realize 

Is  that  He's  reallv  being  admired. 
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active  imagination 

Cheryl  Elwell 

Walking  through  an  array  of  flowers 
They  are  easily  dismissed 
When  one  does  not  realize  their  powers 
As  I  walked,  I  did  not  see  the  secrets 

that  were  missed 
Till  a  rose  with  perfect  petals  did  I  see 
As  picture  perfect  as  can  be 
This  elegant  rose  did  say  hello  to  me 
As  I  gazed  into  it's  perfect  shape 
I  went  to  pick  it,  but  thought  it  rape 
To  pick  such  beauty  to  see  it  die 
Will  only  bring  evil  to  my  side 
Instead  I  formed  a  picture  with  my  eye 
To  preserve  the  secrets  its  petals  may  hide 

The  world  on  a  petal 

the  universe  in  a  flower 

Can  a  grandma's  garden  hold  such  power? 

I  pondered  this  as  I  watered  it  with  the  hose 

Then  I  thought  "Na,  It's  just  another  rose." 


Extrasensory  Realizations 

Erica  Coffey 

I  have  floated  amongst  purple  bubbles 
I  have  melted  right  into  a  chair 
I  have  seen  angels  in  the  clouds 


and  heard  voices  from  the  trees 

I  have  seen  holes  in  the  sky 

that  were  made  by  bumblebees 

I  have  danced  with  music  herself 

on  an  island  made  of  blue 

I  have  seen  floors  that  were  doors 

and  doors  that  opened  to  misery 

in  lines  and  razor  blades 

I  have  known  that  I  found  the  answer 

and  my  heart  and  mind  were  free 

I  have  known  that  there  wasn't  a  single  place 

in  the  world  that  I  wanted  to  be 

I  have  seen  the  wood  of  a  table  melt 

and  flow  like  water  over  my  spotted  fingers 

while  the  ghosts  come  down 

from  the  ceiling 
and  the  walls  tried  to  run  away 
My  yellow  eggs  said  hello 
and  I  couldn't  eat  anymore 
I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  evil   . 

holding  the  strings 
of  the  puppets  that  were  my  friends 
I  have  been  on  the  other  side 
in  the  world  of  deeper  reality 
where  people  look  strange  and  seem 
to  prattle  on  about  nothing 
in  the  midst  of  a  complex  spiritual  world 
that  may  never  reach  them  while  they  live 
but  will  take  over  forever  after 
Smiles  are  thin — just  beneath  them 
are  souls  in  chaos  searching 
for  direction  and  meaning 
Trying  to  fill  the  void  with 
false  love  in  sex 
and  false  joy  in  being  high 
with  games  and  friends 
with  movies,  books,  and  work 
Anything  to  keep  their  minds  away 
from  the  never  ending  reality 
that  there  must  be  more  to  life  than  this 
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That  makeup  and  bars,  parties  and  cars 

are  nothing  to  the  deep  and  real 

Blinders  must  be  kept  on  for  as 

long  as  possible  to  keep  people 

from  losing  their  sanity 

They  don't  want  to  see 

because  seeing  is  knowing 

that  life  is  much  bigger 

than  our  own  little  world  and 

there  is  a  purpose 

and  this  purpose  must  involve  God 

and  you  must  either  live  in 

the  dark  or  the  light 

The  choice  is  yours  and  is  made  for  eternity 

Eighty  years  is  nothing  to  this 

Wake  up  to  the  truth 

before  you  die  with  the  lie 

and  find  out  that  all  those  things 

that  were  so  important  to  you  were 

really  very  small  and  you  passed  right 

over  everything  that  could  have  refined 

your  soul  and  given  it  a  chance 

at  bliss  forever 
while  you  were  at  the  mall  searching  for 
the  most  fashionable  outfit  that  you 
will  wear  once  you  get  to  God's  judgement 
but  you  will  be  naked,  your  soul  bare 
and  nothing  will  dry  your  tear 
or  take  away  your  fear 
when  you  finally  see 
what  you  were  blind  to 
while  you  had  a 
chance 


A  Cat's  Stretch 

Francine  Tolf 

Stirs  in  the  whorls 

of  soft  limbs  folded  round  her 

as  she  dreams: 

Suddenly 

from  sea-deep  purring 
she  rises  with  arched  back 
to  tiptoe,  rippling  from  sleep, 

Then  brings  her  chest  to  the  floor, 
(rump  deliciously  high), 
then  straightens  herself, 

extending  one  leg  behind  her, 
toes  quivering  .  .  . 

Picture  a  serpent  unpeeling 
silver-linked  from  parchment 
inch  by  gliding  inch, 

Or  a  woman,  bath-fragrant, 
walking  away  from  you, 
letting  fall  to  the  floor 
her  silken  robe, 

And  you  know  how  a  cat 

sheds  the  perfection  of  her  stretch, 

saunters  into  the  new  hour. 
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Froglegs 

Susan  Sink 

At  that  lakehouse  the  croaking  gets 

in  your  ears 
until  one  night  you're  hungry  with  it. 

You  need  a  snake-tongued  fork, 

long-handled. 
You  need  a  flashlight  and  the  canvas  bag. 

Your  eyes  adjust  to  the  dark  until  you  know 
where  to  aim  the  light.  Steady.  You  hear  one. 

Stunned,  blinded,  it  won't  move 
or  speak.  You  have  that  second. 

Drive  the  fork  through  the  center. 
Don't  mind  if  it  jumps,  he  said, 

that's  reflex,  not  pain.  He  said 
they're  nothing  but  nervous  system. 

You  know  it  when  you  strip  one  from  fork 
to  bag.  The  way  a  few  can  jump 
the  canvas  sack 

across  the  table.  But  you'll  want  more 
than  a  few.  The  meat  is  meager, 

the  skinned  creature  like  giblets, 
like  hearts.  It's  only  the  legs  you  want. 
Remember. 

The  legs,  too,  will  jump 

when  they're  severed. 
But,  you  see,  it's  clear  that  they're  dead. 

When  they're  battered  and  fried, 

you  almost  forget 
where  they  came  from.  What  happened. 


When  you  taste  them  they  taste 
the  way  he  said  they  would,  like  chicken. 
Better. 

Their  pumping  bodies,  the  light 

in  their  eyes — 
you  forget.  Or  no,  you  remember, 

but  it  doesn't  matter. 


Trading  Places  (A  Play) 

Kirsten  Honiotes 

Characters: 

Dorothy  Conrad  (Sarah's  mother) 

Sarah  Conrad  eleven  year  old  girl) 

Sadie  (German  Shepherd) 

Doris  Lumpkin  neighbor,  mother 

of  Amy  and  Annie  Lumpkin) 
Amy  and  Annie  Lumpkin 

(sisters,  neighbors  to  the  Conrads) 
Miss  Crawford  (Sarah's  school  teacher) 
Dr.  Carson  (local  doctor) 

The  action  takes  place  in  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, in  1955,  on  the  Conrads  peach  orchard. 
The  first  three  scenes  take  place  in  the  Conrad 
home  with  the  kitchen  (stage  left),  the  parlor 
(center  stage)  and  the  bedroom  (stage  right). 
The  final  scene  (the  hospital  scene)  is  also  stage 
right. 
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Opening  scene:  curtain  rises,  Dorothy  is  in 
the  kitchen  placing  a  pie  into  the  oven  and  sing- 
ing. There  is  a  window  above  the  sink,  in  the 
center  of  the  kitchen,  the  oven  to  the  left,  and 
an  entrance  door  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen. 

Scene  I 

DOROTHY:  Nothin'  could  be  finer  than  to 
be  in  Carolina  in  the  mo-o-ournin'. 

SARAH:  (walking  in  through  the  kitchen 
door,  starts  to  take  off  her  boots)  Hello,  Mama. 

DOROTHY:  There's  my  precious  baby  doll. 
How  was  school  today,  my  darlin'? 

SARAH:  It  was  just  fine,  (pause)  except 
Miss  Crawford  was  askin'  about  those  days  I 
was  absent  from  school.  I  told  her  that  the  first 
week  I  missed  those  days  on  account  of  you 
not  feelin'  well  and  that  on  the  followin'  week 
I,  well,  I  sorta  told  her  it  was  I  who  wasn't 
feelin'  well. 

DOROTHY:  Well,  don't  you  worry  your 
pretty  little  head  over  it  I'm  sure  you'll  catch 
up  on  all  your  work.  Now,  why  don't  you  get 
changed  an'  after  dinner  we'll  pick  us  some  of 
those  ripe  peaches  n'  I'll  make  us  up  some  cob- 
bler n'  pies,  (throwing  her  arms  around  Sarah 
and  squeezing  her)  How  do  ya  like  them 
apples?  Huh,  my  baby  doll,  how  do  ya  like 
them  apples? 

SARAH:  (shrugging)  Well,  Okay.  I  guess. 

Sarah  makes  her  way  through  the  dimly  lit 
parlor,  into  the  bedroom,  then  closes  the  door 
as  if  to  make  sure  no  one  was  following  her. 

SARAH:    (turning  to  the  audience  and 


speaking  in  almost  a  whisper)  Mama  repeats 
herself  a  lot.  She's  always  squeezin'  me  n' 
sayin'  "Oh,  your  my  precious  baby  doll."  An' 
sometimes  when  she  does  that  I  feel  like  I  re- 
ally am  her  doll  an'  she's  jus'  a  child  who  loves 
me  so.  Poor  Mama  hasn't  been  right  since 
Daddy  was  killed  in  Korea  a  few  years  ago. 
many  of  the  town  folks  say  she's  touched. 
(pause)  I  don't  know  what  she's  been  touched 
by  but  I  kinda  think  she's  being  touched  by  an 
angel  'cause  sometimes  she'll  sit  at  that  ole' 
piano  n'  play  n'  play  n'  sing  all  night  an'  into 
the  next  day. 

Lights  fade  out  in  the  bedroom  and  a  pale 
blue  light  fills  the  parlor  while  Dorothy  sits  at 
the  piano  playing  and  singing. 

DOROTHY:  Jesus  Christ  has  risen  today 
A-a-a-le-e-lu-u-ia 

Our  triumphant  holy  day  A-a-a-le-e-lu-u-ia 

Who  did  once  upon  the  cross  A-a-a-le-e-lu- 
u-ia 

Suffer  to  redeem  our  loss  A-a-a-le-e-lu-u-ia 

Lights  fade  out  in  the  parlor  and  return  in 
bedroom. 

SARAH:  Other  times  Mama  jus'  rocks  in 
the  ole'  rockin'  chair  n'  cries  all  night  long  jus' 
a  starin'  out  the  window  like  she's  waitin'  for 
Daddy  to  come  home.  I  know  Mama  isn't  well 
an'  I've  been  takin'  it  upon  my  self  to  make 
sure  I  get  my  schoolwork  done,  an'  set  the  alarm 
at  night  so  as  not  to  miss  any  more  school.  I 
need  to  take  care  of  Mama  now  that  she's  not 
well.  It's  kinda  like  we've  traded  places.  Like 
I'm  the  parent  an'  she's  the  child,  (as  she  slips 
her  denims  on  under  her  dress  and  a  flannel 
on  over  it) 
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Sarah  leaves  the  bedroom  and  goes  back 
through  the  parlor  and  into  the  kitchen.  Lights 
fade  on  right  and  center  stage  and  focus  on 
the  kitchen.  Dorothy  has  set  the  table  for  three 
and  after  Sarah  has  seated  herself  Sadie  the 
dog  jumps  up  onto  a  stepping  stool  beside  the 
left  side  of  the  table.  Dorothy  seats  herself  in 
the  middle  (far  side  of  the  table)  and  Sarah  is 
seated  at  the  right  side  of  the  table.  Dorothy 
serves  the  dinner  first  to  Sarah,  then  to  Sadie, 
then  to  herself 

SARAH:  Mama  whatever  happened  to  the 
days  when  we  used  to  go  to  church  every  Sun- 
day? An'  you  would  dress  me  up  in  those  pretty 
Sunday  dresses  n'  those  little  lacy  gloves.  An' 
those  big  white  wicker  hats  with  little  matchin' 
purses,  (starting  to  laugh  ,  Dorothy  joins  her) 
An'  Mama,  you  always  had  the  prettiest  voice 
in  church. 

DOROTHY:  Oh,  my  sweet  baby  doll.  I  just 
don't  look  forward  to  things  the  way  I  did  when 
your  Daddy  was  still  around,  I  guess.  An'  we've 
got  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  orchard  I  jus'  let 
other  things  slip,  I  guess.  I'm  sorry,  baby  doll. 

SARAH:  It's  okay,  Mama. 

knock  at  the  kitchen  door 

DOROTHY:  Oh,  no.  Sarah  take  Sadie  into 
the  parlor  and  let  me  take  care  of  this. 

SARAH:  Come  on,  Sadie,  (they  exit  into 
the  parlor,  a  dim  light  shines  on  them  as  Sarah 
listens  closely  through  the  door) 

DOROTHY:  Oh,  Miss  Crawford,  we  were 
just  getting  ready  to  sit  down  for  dinner  is 
something  the  matter? 


MISS  CRAWFORD:  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  Mrs.  Conrad.  There's  been  con- 
cern about  Sarah's  absences  and  I  just  won- 
dered if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance.  I  know 
things  have  been  awfully  rough  on  you  with 
this  big  orchard  to  care  for.  You  know,  Mrs. 
Conrad,  I  pass  your  way  each  morning  on  my 
way  to  school.  I  could  easily  pick  Sarah  up  on 
my  way.  Anytime  your  not  feeling  well,  or  you 
may  need  a  hand  getting  Sarah  off  to  school. 
Why,  please  let  me  know.  And  I'm  awfully 
sorry  to  have  bothered  you  during  your  dinner 
hour. 

DOROTHY:  Oh,  no,  Miss  Crawford,  don't 
mention  it  and  thank  you  for  your  concern. 

Miss  Crawford  leaves  and  Sarah  and  Sadie 
return  to  the  kitchen.  Dorothy  pull  Sarah  near 
to  her,  hugs  her,  and  begins  to  sob.  Lights  fade 
and  the  curtain  falls. 

Scene  II 

Dorothy  is  in  the  kitchen  baking  pies.  She  is 
donning  a  large  chef's  hat  that  falls  to  one  side 
of  her  head.  The  counter  tops,  the  table  and 
card  tables  are  covered  with  pies.  The  kitchen 
is  smokey  and  a  potpourri  scent  of  baked  apples 
and  peaches  fills  the  theater. 

SARAH:  (entering  the  kitchen  door)  Hello, 
Mama.  Oh,  the  pies  smell  good  but  it  smells 
like  you  may  have  burned  one.  Amy  and  Annie 
are  on  their  way  with  boxes.  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
she  hopes  your  going  to  take  a  break  from  all 
the  pie  bakin'  and  take  a  rest  tonight.  You've 
been  at  it  for  days  Mama,  I  hope  you'll  stop 
tonight. 

DOROTHY:  Oh,  my  little  baby  doll,  isn't  it 
jus'  like  you  worryin'  about  your  old  Mama, 
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but  you  know  honey  each  one  of  these  pies  may 
go  for  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  piece  down  at  Tom's 
market. 

Amy  and  Annie  arrive  loaded  with  boxes. 

DOROTHY:  There  they  are,  why  it's  aw- 
fully sweet  of  you  girls  to  lend  a  hand.  Do  take 
some  pies  home  to  your  family  won't  you. 

Everyone  busies  themselves  with  packing  the 
pies  into  the  boxes.  Sadie  sits  contently  super- 
vising from  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  and  soon 
there  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  Sarah  opens  the 
door  and  Mrs.  Lumpkin  enters. 

DOROTHY:  Do  come  in  Doris  how  nice  of 
you  to  send  the  girls  over  to  give  a  hand.  Please 
take  some  pies  home  for  yourself  won't  you? 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  Well,  Dorothy  actually  I 
came  hoping  I  could  speak  with  me.  Mr. 
Lumpkin  and  I  have  become  concerned  with 
the  overwhelming  responsibilities  that  have 
piled  up  on  you  during  this  harvest  season  and 
if  you  could  Dorothy  may  I  please  have  a  word 
with  you  in  private? 

Dorothy  shakes  her  head  in  agreement  and 
they  move  into  the  parlor  closing  the  door  be- 
hind them.  The  lighting  fades  in  the  kitchen  and 
brightens  in  the  parlor. 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  Please  forgive  me  if  I'm 
sticking  my  nose  where  it  doesn't  belong  Dor- 
othy, but  Sarah  has  mentioned  that  your  facing 
a  possible  foreclosing.  Now  my  husband  and  I 
have  seriously  considered  your  situation  and 
although  things  could  get  a  little  tight  we  see 
no  problem  with  you  and  Sarah  coming  to  stay 
with  us  if  you  need  to. 


DOROTHY:  (interrupting)  No,  no,  Doris, 
how  terribly  sweet  of  you  and  your  dear  hus- 
band to  be  concerned,  but  Sarah  and  I  will  get 
along  just  fine  I  assure  you. 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  (interrupting)  Oh,  please, 
Dorothy  there  are  other  matters  as  well. 

DOROTHY:  What  other  matters? 

MRS.  DOROTHY:  Well,  your  lack  of  sleep 
for  one  thing  Dorothy,  you  can't  continue  to 
stay  in  good  health  when  your  going  on  these 
sleepless  binges  it's  bound  to  take  a  toll  on  you 
sooner  or  later,  and  forgive  me  Dorothy,  but 
there's  also  been  word  that  you've  been  allow- 
ing your  dog  to  join  you  for  dinners  at  the  table 
and  .  .  . 

DOROTHY:  (interrupting  again)  Now 
Doris,  I'm  sorry  but  that's  about  enough.  Sadie 
was  given  to  me  by  my  husband  when  she  was 
a  mere  puppy  and  she  has  been  part  of  this  fam- 
ily ever  since.  Now,  I  do  appreciate  your  con- 
cern, but  we'll  be  just  fine,  (leading  Mrs. 
Lumpkin  back  into  the  kitchen)  Now  please, 
Doris  take  some  pies  and  don't  you  worry  an- 
other minute. 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Lumpkin  takes  the  pies  and 
Dorothy  and  Sarah  proceed  to  load  boxes  into 
the  arms  of  the  neighbor  girls. 

DOROTHY:  Thank  you,  Doris,  and  thank 
you  girls. 

Lights  fade  as  the  Lumpkin  leave  through 
the  kitchen  door  and  the  curtain  falls. 

SCENE  III 

Scene  opens  in  the  bedroom  where  Sarah  is 
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lying  in  bed.  Dorothy  is  fully  dressed  in  a  nurses 
uniform  and  covering  Sarah 's  head  with  a  cool 
wash  cloth.  Amy  Lumpkin  is  sitting  beside 
Sarah 's  bed. 

AMY:  Mrs.  Conrad  she  feels  so  warm.  She 
must  have  an  awful  fever. 

DOROTHY:  I  know  honey,  here  let's  see  if 
we  can  get  her  to  drink  some  of  this  warm  tea. 

Lighting  in  the  bedroom  fades  and  images 
of  crawling  spiders  and  cockroaches  appear 
on  the  far  wall  and  there  is  the  sound  of  disori- 
ented music. 

SARAH:  Oh,  Mama,  I  see  spiders.  Oh,  there 
are  spiders  crawling  all  over! 

Amy  immediately  jumps  up  and  runs  through 
the  parlor  and  out  the  kitchen  door. 

DOROTHY:  I  know  honey,  Mama's  right 
here.  Now  let's  see  if  I  can  find  that  old  ther- 
mometer. Here  we  go. 

Sarah  takes  the  thermometer  slowly  under 
her  tongue  and  Dorothy  begins  to  sing. 

DOROTHY:  Hush  little  baby  don't  say  a 
word  Mama's  gonna  buy  you  a  mockin'  bird 
An'  if  that  mockin'  bird  don't  sing 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  (bursting  in)  There  you 
are.  Forgive  me,  Dorothy,  but  when  I  heard 
Sarah's  fever  was  high  and  she  seemed  to  be 
hallucinating  I  notified  Doctor  Carson  right 
away. 

DR.  CARSON:  (approaching  Sarah's  bed 
and  removing  her  thermometer)  Oh,  dear,  yes. 


She  has  a  terribly  high  fever.  Let's  get  her  to 
the  hospital  right  away.  (He  lifts  Sarah  from 
the  bed  and  carries  her  out  through  the  parlor 
and  out  the  kitchen  door.) 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  (turning  and  looking  at 
Dorothy)  Why  Dorothy,  you're  dressed  in  full 
nurses'  uniform. 

DOROTHY:  Well,  of  course.  Sarah  needs  a 
nurse,  doesn't  she? 

MRS.  LUMPKIN:  (shaking  her  head  in  con- 
fusion) Well,  then  come  along,  grab  your  things 
and  lets  run  over  to  the  hospital. 

They  leave  through  the  parlor  and  out  the 
kitchen  door.  The  curtain  falls. 

SCENE  IV 

Curtain  rises  to  reveal  hospital  scene  (stage 
right)  where  Dorothy  is  lying  in  the  bed  with 
Sarah  at  her  side.  On  the  wall,  near  the  bed  is 
a  large  window  that  Dorothy  is  gazing  out  of. 

SARAH:  (looking  up  and  speaking  toward 
the  audience)  Poor  Mama,  while  I  was  here  in 
the  hospital  recovering  from  my  fever,  Mama 
got  sick  again.  Not  the  same  kinda  sickness 
that  I  had,  but  the  doctor  says  she  may  have 
suffered  a  stroke.  Isn't  it  silly?  There  we  go 
tradin'  places  again.  I'm  stayin'  with  the 
Lumpkins  'til  Mama  gets  better.  For  now  she 
jus'  spends  her  days  a  starin'  out  this  window. 
I'll  be  sure  to  visit  her  everyday  so  she  knows 
she  hasn't  lost  her  precious  baby  doll,  (pauses 
and  looks  out  the  window)  I  think  her  mind  is 
somewhere  up  in  those  clouds.  She  keeps  a 
starin'  at  n'  lookin'  down  on  all  of  us  sayin' 
"Well,  how  do  you  like  them  apples?" 

Lights  fade,  curtain  falls. 
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A  Pinch  of  This 

Erica  Gallagher 

I  am  ready  to 

Take  this  apron  off 

After  all  of  these  years  of  cooking  schemes 

In  the  kitchen  of  unheard  of  dreams 

And  make  recipes  of  reality  and  truth 

While  I'm  still  brewing 

in  my  room  temperature  youth 
At  the  same  time  I'll  hope  that  you 
Will  mix  in  your  ingredients  with  mine  too. 


A  Sunny  Night 

Nancy  Lockhart 

I  am  twelve  years  old  and  my  mother  is 
mentally  ill.  When  I  come  home  from  school  I 
am  never  sure  what  state  she  will  be  in.  Will  I 
find  her  at  the  sink  washing  dishes,  talking 
wildly  to  herself?  I  speak  and  she  hollers  at  me 
for  interrupting  her.  Or  I  arrive  later  than  usual, 
and  she  hollers  because  I've  been  to  a  Girl 
Scout  meeting.  I  don't  know  what  her  disease 
is  called.  She  tells  me  what  her  psychiatrist  has 
said  but  it  never  makes  much  sense,  like  re- 
pressed anger. 

My  mother  sees  her  psychiatrist  every  week. 
He  is  an  army  doctor.  My  father  is  supposed  to 
go  to  see  this  doctor  too.  He  went  once,  my 
mother  tells  me,  but  he  won't  go  anymore. 


Daddy  thinks  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him. 
I  don't  know  if  this  is  true.  I  know  he  drinks 
every  night  after  work  at  the  Officers  Club.  I 
know  he  never  eats  dinner  with  us.  I  know  he 
comes  home  late,  drinks  some  more,  and  then 
goes  to  bed.  My  mother  drinks  too,  and  she 
takes  medicine  which  the  doctor  says  will  make 
her  feel  better. 

The  pills  are  Dexedrine,  and  mother  gets  a 
lot  of  housework  done  when  she  takes  them. 
One  Saturday  my  mother  told  me  to  take  one 
of  her  little  pills.  "Take  this,  Janey.  They  are 
just  marvelous  medicine.  One  little  tablet  won't 
hurt  you,  and  it  will  give  you  pep  like  you've 
never  had  before.  Go  ahead,  swallow  it  down 
with  your  milk.  It'll  take  that  slowness  out  of 
you." 

And  so  I  took  the  pill,  and  it  did  everything 
my  mother  said  it  would.  I  scrubbed  floors  and 
polished  furniture  and  skipped  lunch  because 
I  wasn't  hungry.  I  sang  songs  all  through  the 
day.  I  was  busy  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
then  my  mother  made  me  go  to  bed  even  though 
I  wasn't  one  bit  sleepy.  I  cried  for  a  long  time 
into  my  pillow  before  falling  asleep  because 
my  legs  hurt  me  so  much. 

I  have  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  and, 
because  I  am  the  oldest,  I  do  a  lot  of  baby- 
sitting, believe  me.  I  can  change  diapers  and 
make  formula,  and  I  know  plenty  of  lullabies. 
When  I  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  I  sing  what- 
ever songs  I  can  think  of  until  they  fall  asleep. 
My  four-year-old  sister,  Peggy,  likes  "Me  and 
My  Teddy  Bear"  best  and  a  song  I  learned  from 
the  radio.  I  taught  her  all  the  words.  You  should 
hear  how  cute  she  sounds  when  she  sings  it: 
"My  baby  ain  't  home  no  mo-ore.  My  baby 
don 't  phone  no  mo-ore.  My  baby  don 't 
love  me  no  more.  I'm  gonna  find  me  a 
baby  ne-ew,  and  maybe  I'll  pick  on  yo- 
out.  My  baby  don 't  love  me  no  more ..." 
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Every  other  night  I  sleep  at  the  house  across 
the  street  after  I've  done  my  chores.  Sunny  lives 
there  with  her  two  children.  Sunny  is  afraid  to 
sleep  by  herself  when  her  husband  is  out  of 
town.  He  drives  a  truck  so  he's  gone  a  lot. 
Sunny  is  even  afraid  to  sleep  in  her  bedroom 
when  her  husband  is  gone.  It  doesn't  matter 
that  I  am  there  to  keep  her  company.  Because 
she  feels  so  scared,  she  has  me  help  her  drag 
the  big  mattress  from  her  bed  and  put  it  on  the 
living  room  floor.  Next,  Sunny  takes  a  clothes 
basket  full  of  toys  and  magazines  and  puts  it  in 
front  of  the  chained  and  bolted  door  and  then 
she  shoves  a  chair  against  the  door  knob.  But 
no  matter,  I  like  Sunny.  She's  nice  to  me,  and 
so  I  don't  take  any  money  for  staying  with  her. 
Whenever  she  makes  chili,  she  saves  me  some, 
and  banana  pudding,  too.  My  mother  doesn't 
fix  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  I  just  love  it. 

It's  Thursday  now  and  my  night  to  go  to 
Sunny's.  We  lie  on  the  mattress  talking  after 
her  children  have  been  tucked  into  their  beds. 

"Have  you  done  your  homework,  honey?" 
she  asks. 

"I  just  had  to  memorize  a  poem  and  do  two 
pages  of  arithmetic.  Most  of  it  I  did  on  the 
school  bus  before  I  got  home,"  I  tell  her. 

"Well  you're  a  good  girl,  Janey.  I  hope  my 
kids  do  their  lessons  and  get  good  marks  like 
you  do  when  they  get  school  age.  Good  marks 
is  what  gets  you  places.  I  never  was  much  for 
cracking  the  books.  But  maybe  my  kids  is  goin' 
to  take  after  their  daddy.  Joe  might  be  just  a 
truck  driver,  but  he  is  smart,  let  me  tell  ya.  I 
just  marvel  at  him." 

What  we  said  after  that  I  can't  remember. 
Next  thing  I  know  my  father's  knocking  on  the 
door.  I  know  his  voice.  "Don't  be  scared.  It's 
just  my  dad,"  I  tell  Sunny  in  a  half-awake  voice. 
I  feel  my  bare  feet  on  the  cold  tile  floor,  but  I 
have  no  memory  of  how  the  clothes  basket  and 


chair  got  moved  from  the  door  or  of  opening 
all  Sunny's  door  latches  and  chains.  I  just  know 
the  volume  was  turned  up  on  my  racing  heart 
hearing  what  my  father  said,  "Sunny,  Janey  has 
to  come  home  right  now  and  watch  the  kids. 
Grace  took  a  razor  blade  to  her  wrist.  The  am- 
bulance is  here  and  I  have  to  ride  with  her. 

Sunny  is  talking  in  a  whisper  now  to  my  fa- 
ther and  trying  to  keep  herself  covered  with 
the  half-opened  door  so  my  dad  won't  see  her 
in  her  nightgown. 

Sometimes  I  have  bad  dreams  and  I  thought 
this  might  be  one  of  those  times.  But  then  I 
found  myself  standing  in  front  of  my  house 
with  the  ambulance  spinning  a  dizzy  circle  of 
light,  and  I  knew  this  was  real.  I  had  been  stand- 
ing on  a  sharp  stone  and  didn't  even  feel  it  at 
first. 

None  of  the  kids  were  awake  and  I  was  glad 
of  that.  What  could  you  say  to  little  kids  see- 
ing their  mother  all  bloodied  up  going  off  in 
an  ambulance?  Before  my  father  left  with  the 
two  men  who  had  carried  my  mother  out  on  a 
stretcher,  he  told  me,  "Janey,  you'll  have  to  stay 
home  from  school  for  a  few  days.  I'll  be  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  time  with  your  mother  on  the  nut 
ward  at  Walter  Reed.  That  head-shrinker  should 
have  put  her  in  a  straight  jacket  a  long  time 
ago." 

And  so  it  was  that  I  never  got  to  recite  the 
poem  I'd  memorized  on  the  school  bus  that  day: 

Whose  woods  these  are  I  think  I  know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow... 
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Thoughts 

Karen  Henning 

Lots  of  thoughts  are  fading  in  and  out  of  my 
mind  as  I  lie  here  on  my  stomach,  belly  down 
on  the  purple  crocheted  blanket  Aunt  Ruth 
made.  Lying  on  the  floor  in  my  bedroom,  my 
empty  bedroom.  And  the  thoughts  are  very 
logical,  the  thoughts  blowing  over  the  crinkles 
in  my  brain.  Two  main  thoughts.  I  used  him  in 
a  way.  I  read  some  of  my  'entries'  from  a  few 
months  ago  and  see  them  in  a  very  different 
light.  I  was  looking  for  my  smile.  I  used  him 
to  find  my  smile.  Noble  or  sad  maybe,  but  not 
a  reason  to  try  with  someone.  I  was  searching 
for  a  reason  to  live,  maybe  I  still  am,  as  if  my 
day-to-day  struggles  for  meaning  are  not 
enough.  Mike  was  a  new  hope.  A  way  to  find 
all  the  things  I  long  for,  the  things  I  envy  in 
other  people's  lives.  The  things  that  are  absent 
from  my  own.  My  brother  and  sister  found  the 
loves  of  their  lives  when  they  were  eighteen 
and  nineteen.  All  the  things  I  see  other  people 
with.  Coveting  the  relationships  my  closet 
friends  have,  wanting  not  to  be  the  outsider 
anymore,  rubbing  off  the  dust  from  the  win- 
dow, I'm  standing  on  two  cinder  blocks  rub- 
bing the  dirt  off  a  window  so  that  I  can  peek  in 
on  the  school  dance  to  see  what  I'm  missing 
and  wishing  I  could  be  one  of  the  faces  I  see  in 
there  like  when  the  ghost  of  Christmas  past 
takes  Ebenezer  Scrooge  back  to  the  time  when 
he  was  just  a  lad,  sitting  in  the  corner  by  him- 
self, not  a  part  of  what's  going  on  around  him. 

And  the  second  thought  is  the  echo  of  that 
song  from  the  80's  that  says  "It's  not  supposed 
to  be  like  this,  it's  not  suppose  TO  BE  like  this." 
And  I  think  how  nothing  has  gone  the  way  I 
planned  it  to.  I'm  not  at  U  of  I,  my  car  is  fall- 
ing apart,  I  am  in  debt,  my  love  life  just  took  a 


drastic  plunge.  It's  not  supposed  to  be  like  this. 
I  can't  help  thinking  that.  That  giving  up  on 
things  just  because  they're  not  easy  is  not  my 
style.  But  I've  sort  of  made  it  my  style.  No 
confrontations,  no  trouble,  I'd  rather  walk 
around  the  mud  puddle,  even  if  it  means  walk- 
ing on  glass.  But  I've  made  some  changes.  I 
didn't  drop  my  English  class  at  first  gleam  of 
difficulty.  I  retained  a  little  composure  but 
called  Mike  enough.  I've  been  reading  more.  I 
finished  Sixty  Stories.  I  am  finally  out  of  Co- 
lumbia House.  I've  been  sleeping  at  night. 
Cherish  rights  and  goods,  don't  sweat  the  small 
stuff.  Believe  in  the  unrelenting  power  of  self- 
healing,  for  I  will  mend  my  broken  heart. 

The  string  is  in  my  mind,  the  needle  in  hand, 
the  strength  to  endure  in  my  soul,  somewhere. 
Somewhere  inside,  hidden  behind  a  wall  are 
the  pieces  I  think  I'm  missing.  They're  in  me 
somewhere,  just  hiding  to  shut  out  the  pain  and 
rejection,  shielding  themselves  from  the  let- 
downs of  other  people.  But  until  they  come  and 
stand  tall  with  the  rest  of  me,  where  they  be- 
long, I  won't  feel  complete.  So,  in  order  to  feel 
whole,  I  must  make  myself  vulnerable  again. 
Because  if  I  do  not  have  hope  to  begin  with, 
there's  nothing  to  be  torn  down  or  hurt  but 
there's  also  nothing  to  build  upon  or  cherish  or 
recognize  as  a  goodness 

So,  I  need  to  start  working  at  changing  some 
parts  of  me.  There  are  so  many  pieces,  a  con- 
tribution from  everyone  I've  met.  Most  pieces 
are  from  people  I  love,  people  who  helped  me 
take  down  the  wall,  also  people  who  caused 
me  to  reinforce  the  wall.  But  the  wall  inhibits 
future  growth,  so  I'm  going  to  take  it  down. 
I'll  put  something  else  in  its  place.  Some  will- 
ingness, some  freedom,  some  humility,  some 
risk-taking,  and  some  room. 
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The  Night  Train 

Kirsten  Honiotes 

Smooth 

Rhythmic 

Steady 

The  night  train 

rumbles  by 

with  that  familiar 

vibration 

and  haunting  horn 

reminding  us 

that  souls  are  passing 

through 

as  we  lie 

comfortably 

in  bed. 


Drive-in  Theater,  1972 

Susan  Sink 

It  was  a  drive-in  only  the  Midwest 

could  accommodate: 
three  mammoth  screens 

and  their  cornrows  of  speakers, 
right-angled  beams  from  the  rotting  booth. 
You  could  see  movies  free  from  the  road, 
if  you  could  find  that  road 

Robert  Indiana's  LOVE, 
billboarded  on  the  back  of  one  screen, 

greeted  the  highway. 


Summer  nights  we  played 

through  the  feature 
intended  for  us,  among  the  static 

of  insect  rattle 
and  booming  echo 

of  inarticulate  speaker  voices, 
the  swingset  strobed 

by  image-washed  screens. 
We  fell  asleep  in  the  station  wagon's 

ample  back 
while  our  father  idly  stroked 

our  mother's  hair. 

One  night  I  woke  to  fictional  screams, 

looking  back, 
where  a  2-storey  woman  of  light 

was  being  raped 
in  silence,  by  a  psycho  biker  with  a  knife. 
This  is  what  went  on  behind 

my  parents'  backs. 
In  front  of  them  plates  shattered 

and  a  woman 
screamed  her  Italian  screams. 

It  was  cool  outside, 

windows  rolled,  children  locked 

into  backseat  sleep, 
no  one  good  or  bad  left  roaming  the  lot. 
When  I  turned  back  my  girl  was  racing 

from  her  screen, 
saved,  on  a  motorcycle  unharmed — I'd  seen 
her  clothes  knifed  from  her — hugging 
the  hero's  jacket  to  her  long-legged  body. 

I  answered  with  the  only  answer  I  had: 
I  went  back  to  sleep,  knowing  what  I  knew. 
Above  our  car  mottled  shafts  of  light 
searched,  drowning  the  lightning  bug's 
weak  pulse. 
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The  theater  was  later  hauled  out  of  the  field, 
except  for  the  single  screen's 

crumpled  LOVE.  A  tornado 
took  that  down,  at  last, 

the  way  tornadoes  will: 
hit  and  miss,  unsentimental  and  final. 


When  Day  Dreams  Come  True 

Rebecca  Lafond 

It  was  the  very  first  time  Rebecca  had  towed 
the  family's  travel  trailer  by  herself,  and  she 
was  actually  feeling  quite  proud  of  this  accom- 
plishment. The  sun  seemed  to  smile  on  them, 
and  there  were  just  enough  clouds  in  the  sky  to 
make  it  picture-perfect.  "What  a  gorgeous  sum- 
mer day,"  she  thought,  "a  perfect  ending  to  a 
great  week." 

After  camping  at  the  church  camp  with  three 
of  her  children,  thought  of  the  week  flooded 
her  mind.  Getting  away  had  been  just  what  was 
needed.  She  was  grateful  for  the  fellowship  of 
other  adults,  and  had  made  many  new  friends. 
Everyone  at  camp  shared  a  desire  to  escape 
from  his  or  her  hectic  life.  Rebecca  was  no  dif- 
ferent. Having  a  whole  week  without  cooking, 
cleaning,  or  laundry  had  been  absolute  bliss 
compared  to  caring  for  five  children. 

The  blissful  thoughts  were  soon  consumed 
by  the  ever-hovering  conviction  of  responsi- 
bility. Guilt  crept  into  her  mind  for  feeling  re- 
laxed and  detached  from  reality,  and  her 
thoughts  were  now  concerned  with  practical 
life  she  had  been  forced  into.  "I  have  a  week's 


worth  of  laundry  to  do.  I  know  the  house  is  a 
mess.  I'm  out  of  diapers  and  I  have  no  idea 
when  I  will  get  to  the  store,"  she  thought.  Her 
husband,  Michael,  also  weighed  heavy  on  her, 
but  she  tried  not  to  think  about  him  because 
whenever  she  did  an  uneasiness  conquered  her 
thoughts. 

Her  daughter,  Cassie  Jo,  jabbered  on  and  on 
about  the  many  horses  she  had  ridden  during 
the  week,  but  mostly  of  the  boy  who  helped 
her  learn  to  ride. 

"Mom,  how  much  further?"  Cassie  asked  for 
the  tenth  time,  "I  can't  wait  to  tell  Dad  all  about 
the  horses!  Mr.  Clean  used  to  be  my  favorite, 
but  he's  too  old  to  ride  now.  Dan  showed  me 
how  to  ride.  I  think  Sugar  was  the  prettiest;  he 
was  mostly  white  with  big  brown  spots.  Dan 
let  me  brush  him,  and  I  got  to  feed  him  too." 

"Dan?  Who's  Dan?"  Rebecca  asked.  "Oh, 
he's  just  the  guy  who  works  with  the  horses," 
Cassie  said  shyly.  "How  much  further,  Mom?" 

"Oh,  just  chill,  Cassie,"  she  said,  "it  won't 
be  much  longer,  and  you'll  have  plenty  of  time 
to  tell  Dad  all  about  camp,  and  the  horses." 

With  nervousness  and  excitement,  she  pulled 
into  the  yard,  so  glad  that  the  two-hour  trip  was 
finally  over.  Although  she  felt  confident  enough 
to  tow  the  trailer,  backing  up  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story,  and  she  left  that  task  for  her  hus- 
band. He  hadn't  wanted  to  join  them,  which 
had  been  just  fine  with  her.  Quite  frequently 
now  he  had  isolated  himself  from  them,  as  well 
as,  his  friends,  family,  and  life  in  general.  So 
now  she  felt  the  need  to  insulate  herself  from 
the  stress  of  his  rejection.  She  needed  distance 
to  keep  her  own  sanity. 

On  Wednesday  night,  during  chapel,  the 
preacher  spoke  about  a  woman  who  had  come 
to  him  seeking  help  with  her  marriage.  He 
quoted  the  woman  as  saying,  she  finally  un- 
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derstood  her  own  feelings,  and  at  that  very  in- 
stant, she  felt  validated.  This  was  one  feeling 
she  had  not  felt  in  many  years.  "Someone  else 
put  into  words  what  I  have  been  trying  to  for 
so  long."  She  thought  to  herself.  An  unexplain- 
able  sense  of  release  surrounded  her,  and  for 
some  strange  reason  she  felt  as  if  her  problems 
had  disappeared. 

She  had  only  talked  to  her  husband  twice 
during  the  week,  and  it  had  been  four  days  since 
they  had  last  spoken.  It  had  not  been  a  good 
phone  call,  not  at  all  what  she  had  prayed  for. 
She  had  never  before  stood  up  to  him;  instead, 
she  was  always  the  one  to  give  in.  But  now  she 
had  lost  respect  for  him  because  he  no  longer 
respected  himself.  Thus,  their  marriage  was  in 
jeopardy,  and  their  children  were  suffering. 

She  hated  confrontations.  They  put  her  to- 
tally out  of  her  element.  She  had  agonized  over 
the  situation  for  months,  but  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  family,  she  felt  she  no  longer  had  a 
choice.  Now  was  her  day  of  reckoning;  she 
knew  she  had  to  confront  him. 

"Did  you  see  the  doctor  today?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Tom  took  me." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?  Did  he  give  you  a 
new  prescription?" 

"Uh,  ha." 

"Are  you  going  to  take  it?" 

"No." 

"No?  What  do  you  mean  'No'?" 

"No!  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  someone  who 
doesn't  even  know  me." 

"But  he  knows  what  will  help,  and  the  drugs 
were  working.  Why  did  you  have  to  stop  tak- 
ing them?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  the  pills.  I'm  done 
with  it  all!" 

After  a  long  silence,  she  choked  back  the 
tears  and  said:  "Mike,  I  have  told  you  all  along, 
if  you  don't  listen  to  the  doctors,  I  am  going  to 


have  to  take  the  kids  and  leave." 

"What?  You  are  leaving  me?  Well,  if  that's 
what  you  want,  go  ahead  and  go!" 

"You  know  that's  not  what  I  want,  but  you 
have  just  given  up,  and  something  has  got  to 
change." 

"We  will  talk  when  you  get  home,"  he  said, 
as  he  hung  up  the  phone,  not  giving  her  a 
chance  to  reply. 

She  had  been  hanging  on  to  those  words,  as 
they  continually  repeated  in  her  mind.  She 
hadn't  heard  from  him,  and  she  didn't  call  him 
back  but  spent  the  last  few  days  crying,  pray- 
ing, and  searching  her  heart  for  just  the  right 
words  to  say.  She  didn't  really  want  to  leave. 
She  was  only  trying  to  wake  him  up.  She  kept 
reminding  herself,  "Sometimes  love  has  to  be 
tough."  After  a  week  away,  she  felt  rejuvenated, 
and  had  a  fresh  perspective  of  life.  Rekindling 
any  love  for  her  husband  was  beyond  her  ca- 
pability right  now,  but  she  had  rekindled  de- 
votion for  her  family. 

"We're  home!  Wake  up,  sleepy  heads,  let's 
go  see  Daddy!"  She  took  her  baby  out  of  the 
car  seat,  and  asked  Cassie  to  help  Jedidiah  put 
on  his  shoes.  With  the  baby  in  her  arms,  she 
started  up  the  steep  hill  to  their  house.  Imme- 
diately she  sensed  there  was  something  wrong. 
The  patio  table  with  the  umbrella  had  been 
blown  over  and  was  lying  in  the  dried  mud. 
The  upstairs  windows  were  open,  and  one  of 
the  mini-blinds  was  missing.  Scattered  around 
the  yard  were  strewn  branches  and  debris. 
While  at  camp  she  had  heard  about  the  severe 
storms  back  home,  but  that  had  happened  days 
ago.  She  felt  herself  becoming  angry  as  she 
thought,  "Why  couldn't  he  have  at  least  picked 
up  the  table?"  She  called  from  the  back  yard, 
"Mike,  we're  home." 

When  she  walked  in  the  back  way,  she 
stepped  onto  a  sopping  rug.  She  then  saw  that 
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the  whole  bottom  floor  had  been  flooded.  The 
stench  of  mildew  penetrated  everything  as  the 
July  heat  seemed  to  loft  it  through  the  air.  Again 
she  called,  "Mike,  we're  home."  Still  no  an- 
swer. She  made  her  way  through  the  kitchen, 
stepping  on  popping  tile  and  dirty  slime.  All 
the  time  the  smell  kept  getting  stronger,  and 
covering  her  mouth  and  nose  had  little  effect. 
"What  a  mess,  dirty  dishes,  garbage  every- 
where, no  wonder  it  stinks  in  here."  she  said  to 
herself,  trying  to  stay  angry  as  her  fears  tried 
to  overcome  her. 

Still  carrying  the  baby,  she  reluctantly 
stepped  up  the  stairs.  The  carpet  was  soaking. 
The  light  did  not  work.  Then  she  noticed 
through  the  damp  plaster  that  was  falling  from 
the  saturated  ceiling  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
the  globe  of  the  light  was  laden  with  water  from 
the  rains  and  ready  to  collapse  at  any  moment. 
The  smell  was  even  stronger  and  more  defined 
now,  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  smelled  be- 
fore. "Mike,  are  you  here?"  she  asked,  not  ex- 
pecting an  answer. 

As  she  turned  the  corner,  she  heard  a  woman 
scream,  "No!"  And  from  afar,  as  if  in  a  spot- 
light from  the  window  with  the  missing  blind, 
she  could  see  this  woman  clutching  her  baby, 
frozen  as  she  stared  at  her  dead  husband.  He 
was  lying  in  the  fetal  position  on  the  hard  wood 
floor.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  hands  cov- 
ered most  of  his  bloated  face.  Decay  had  pro- 
gressed, and  the  maggots  had  invaded  his  body. 
A  dark,  bloody  fluid  had  drained  from  his  ears 
and  mouth,  and  was  now  a  dried  stream  lead- 
ing to  nowhere.  She  watched  this  woman  hesi- 
tantly bend  down  and  touch  the  man's  pale, 
bare  shoulder.  The  woman  quickly  pulled  back, 
and  tried  to  wipe  the  feeling  off  her  fingers, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  horrifying  coldness  had 
penetrated  her  blood  and  was  now  pumping 
through  her  heart  and  soul. 


She  felt  sympathy  for  this  woman.  "Oh,  what 
agony  she  must  feel."  Her  heart  grieved,  as  they 
cried  the  same  tears. 

The  sound  of  her  children  playing  in  the  yard 
awoke  the  woman,  and  she  ran  to  the  phone. 
Trying  desperately  to  think  of  anyone's  phone 
number  her  memory  failed  her.  She  dialed  911. 

"Hello,  911  operator,  what  is  your  emer- 
gency?" 

The  woman  in  a  frantic  state  exclaimed,  "I 
think  my  husband  has  killed  himself.  He  is 
dead!  I  just  got  home  and  found  him.  He  has 
killed  himself." 

"Are  you  sure  he  is  dead?"  asked  the  opera- 
tor very  matter  of  fact. 

"Yes!  There  is  blood.  Oh,  my  God,  there  is 
blood.  Oh,  my  God,  my  husband  is  dead!  He 
has  killed  himself." 

She  wants  to  reach  out  to  this  poor  woman, 
but  what  can  she  do?  She  too  is  helpless. 


The  Game  Played 

Evelyn  Smith 

Dad  arrived  in  Bermuda  during  the  summer 
of  1945;  the  rest  of  us  came  in  the  fall.  Robin 
was  eight  years  old;  I  was  five;  Ev,  three.  From 
1945  to  1951,  we  lived  in  a  rented  house  on 
Sandy  Hill  Road.  The  neighborhood  was  home 
to  about  thirty  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  fourteen. 

Bermuda  was  freedom  and  Robin  was  our 
leader  in  structuring  that  freedom.  The  game 
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that  most  structured  us  was  "Kick  the  Can." 
Rules  were  flexible;  the  only  equipment  we 
used  was  an  empty,  "Campbell's  Alphabet 
Soup"  can;  the  landscape,  amount  of  space,  and 
climate  were  ideal;  the  game  was  perfect  for 
varying  numbers  and  ages  of  players.  Day  af- 
ter day,  year  after  year,  we  returned  to  the  ex- 
citement and  challenge  of  this  hide-and-seek 
game. 

To  begin,  one  player  was  chose  as  "kicker" 
and  another  as  "IT."  Once  the  can  had  been 
kicked,  all  players  except  the  seeker  had  time 
to  hide.  While  the  other  players  were  hiding, 
the  person  who  was  "IT"  retrieved  the  can,  and 
returned  it  to  home  base.  Then,  she  began  a 
loud  count  to  one  hundred  by  fives.  With  a  fi- 
nal warning,  "Ready  or  not,  here  I  come!"  the 
search  commenced.  When  the  seeker  had  found 
and  brought  all  players  home,  the  game  began 
again  with  the  first  captured  player  taking  her 
turn  at  being  the  seeker.  If  the  base  were  left 
unguarded  any  time  during  the  search,  an 
uncaptured  hider  might  sneak  home,  kick  the 
can,  and  release  all  captured  players.  With  a 
cry,  "The  can's  been  kicked!"  the  game  was 
restarted  with  the  same  person  as  seeker. 

To  play,  we  needed  to  count  by  fives.  So,  at 
age  three-and-a-  half,  Ev  began  shouting  out 
the  numbers,  "One,  five,  six,  four,  ten,  fifty..." 

Her  numbers  were  mumbled,  jumbled  and 
hesitant  at  first.  However,  her  seriousness,  and 
the  fact  that  Robin,  Ev  and  I  soon  formed  the 
core  of  the  neighborhood  group,  managed  to 
minimize  teasing  and  mockery.  Our  game  was 
primarily  about  hiding  and  finding;  scorn  and 
derision  were  discouraged. 

Annie  and  Greta,  two  early  players,  tried  to 
prove  that  they  were  the  best  by  criticizing  oth- 
ers, "Ev  doesn't  know  how  to  count.  She's  too 
young.  She  can't  play." 

It  didn't  work.  The  group  players  ignored 


these  two  who  soon  went  elsewhere  to  try  their 
game  of,  "I'm  Better  than  You." 

When  it  was  Ev's  turn  to  kick  the  can,  she 
headed  for  a  far  reach  of  the  lawn  lowered  her 
head,  and,  through  narrow  slits,  steadily  eyed 
the  soup  can.  Sun-filled  wispy  red  curls  belied 
her  serious  tactics  for  launching  the  target.  Mr. 
Martin's  vegetable  patch,  with  its  carefully 
tended  green  beans  and  tomatoes,  soon  became 
"out  of  bounds";  and  aiming  toward  building 
must  avoid  shattering  windows  by  skimming 
the  can  in  a  slow,  low  topsy-turvy  hop,  skip, 
and  jump  across  the  grass.  Adults  were  busy 
with  their  own  activities  and  our  rules  evolved 
out  of  our  own  sense  of  fairness.  As  Ev  planned 
a  direction  and  manner  of  kicking  the  can,  she 
also  fermented  with  that  young  furrowed  brow 
and  schemed  for  going  into  hiding.  Hunching 
her  shoulders  high  and  tucking  her  elbows  in 
close  to  her  body,  she  propelled  herself  toward 
the  can,  releasing  a  storm-burst  of  energy  into 
a  mighty  kick.  Once  the  can  was  airborne,  there 
was  an  explosion  of  activity.  Experienced  play- 
ers scattered  in  a  flash.  Although  we  restricted 
hiding  to  our  yard  (including  behind  boundary 
hedges  and  walls),  the  can  flew  over  fences, 
hedges  and  walls.  It  went  as  near  or  as  far  as 
the  kicker  chose  and  was  able  to  send  it. 
Scrapes  and  scratches  went  unnoticed  as  we 
lunged  through  hedges.  As  Peggy  hurdled  boul- 
ders and  clambered  over  walls,  I  had  visions 
of  superman  leaping  over  building  in  a  single 
bound.  She  never  wore  a  flowing  red  cape  but 
she  did  shout,  "I'm  a  bird.  I'm  a  plan.  I'm  Su- 
perman!" as  she  leapt  over  the  back  wall.  Cuts 
and  falls  were  the  price  we  paid  as  we  focussed 
our  being  on  the  challenges  of  the  game. 

Our  yard  was  a  choice  location  for  this  hide- 
and-seek  game.  There  were  hibiscus  hedges 
with  huge  pink  flowers.  Seeds  given  Fran  by 
visitors  from  Georgia  were  now  big  bushes 
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yielding  pods  overflowing  with  puffy  white 
cotton.  Dense  honeysuckle  covered  wire  fenc- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  there 
were  flower  beds  where  we  could  make  our- 
selves invisible.  Dad's  garden  was  on  a  lower 
level  at  the  very  back  of  our  yard.  The  shrubs 
and  nasturtium-covered  boulders  on  the  way 
down  provided  many  hiding  places  as  did  the 
garden  itself.  If  I  lay  very  still,  I  could  magi- 
cally disappear  by  pressing  into  the  cool  earth, 
shaded  and  hidden  by  the  large  leaves  of  pump- 
kin plants.  The  first  year  we  were  in  Bermuda, 
Dad  produced  large  sweet  watermelons  in  his 
garden.  After  that  first  year,  the  plants  myste- 
riously disappeared,  or  shriveled  and  died 
shortly  after  germination.  We  never  knew  what 
happened  to  them.  Of  one  thing  I  was  sure; 
none  of  our  playmates  had  destroyed  the  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  paw  paws  did  well  year 
after  year.  A  sprouting  paw  paw  with  huge 
leaves  at  ground  level  provided  limited  cover- 
age but  this  plant  grows  quickly  and  soon  loses 
its  bottom  branches.  Later  a  tall,  narrow  stem 
supports  a  very  large  and  tempting  dense  cloud 
of  leaves. 

We  had  been  playing  for  several  years  when 
Margaret  was  enticed  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
bower  of  security.  Up  she  went.  Margaret  was 
not  a  ballet  dancer  and  definitely  not  a  feather 
weight.  The  fragile  stem  of  the  paw  paw  be- 
gan to  wobble. 

Meanwhile,  Libby,  who  liked  to  be  visible, 
not  only  as  the  smiling  centerpiece  of  photos, 
but  also  in  hiding,  had  herself  nicely  exposed 
in  the  Steven's  hedge.  She  liked  to  be  the  first 
person  found.  This  allowed  her  to  model  her 
latest  styles  and  fabrics  to  other  players  as  they 
were  captured.  That  particular  day  her  pink 
rayon  skirt  cinched  her  waist  with  five  rows  of 
slender  elastic  topped  by  a  little  frill  of  waves. 
She  rustled  about  in  the  branches,  arranging 


herself  so  that  the  sleeve  of  her  blouse — a  white 
eyelet  revealed  the  brazier  she  had  just  started 
wearing — peeked  out  from  the  hedge.  But  this 
time  something  caught  Libby's  attention.  She 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  paw  paw  tree !  In  a  Jane- 
to-Tarzan  type  yell,  she  issued  the  command: 
"Ollie,  Ollie  Umfree."  It  was  a  code.  Every- 
one headed  to  home  base. 

We  forgot  about  our  game  and  stood  look- 
ing in  amazement  as  a  whirlwind  seemed  to 
possess  Dad's  paw  paw  tree. 

As  Shelley  looked  toward  the  tree,  she 
trembled;  her  eyes  dilated;  her  skin  paled;  her 
hair  stood  up  like  the  spines  on  a  sea  urchin. 
She  raced  away  leaving  a  trail  of  frightened 
words,  "It's  aliens  from  outer  space.  They've 
invaded  the  Earth.  My  Dad  showed  me  a  maga- 
zine with  pictures  of  Flying  Saucers." 

The  rest  of  us  were  more  excited  than  afraid. 
The  phenomenon  was  violent  but  limited  to  one 
tree.  The  green  plant  continued  to  shimmy  its 
leafy  limbs  in  a  violent  dance. 

Robin  firmly  commanded,  "Be  still  and 
Quiet.  Whatever  it  is,  we  don't  want  to  frighten 
or  anger  it." 

I  half  expected  Moses  to  appear  in  a  glow- 
ing light  in  the  tree.  Maybe  Shelley's  dead 
grandmother  would  speak  to  use  from  the  tree. 
(Ever  since  Shelley's  grandmother  had  died,  I 
felt  that  she  was  an  omniscient,  unseen  pres- 
ence.) We  observed  the  spectacle  in  stunned 
silence.  As  the  fragile  stem  swung  wildly  back 
and  forth,  a  voice  did  begin  murmuring  at  us 
from  the  cloud.  The  murmur  grew  louder  and 
louder.  Finally  an  almighty  scream:  "Help"  rent 
the  air  as  the  stem  yielded  its  mass.  The  whole 
crown  of  green  leaves,  with  Margaret  in  it, 
came  crashing  to  the  ground.  Cushioned  by  the 
bushy  cloud  and  by  the  soft  leaves  of  the  sur- 
rounding pumpkin  plants,  her  well-rounded 
mortal  frame  soon  uprighted  itself.  This  hefty 
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player  exhibited  some  new  red  patches  and  only 
a  few  additional  scratches.  She  brushed  her- 
self off  and  recuperated  more  quickly  than  the 
rest  of  us  who  were  still  in  shock  and  some- 
how worried  about  our  Christian  beliefs. 

When  Dad  came  home  from  work  we  led 
him  to  the  broken  umbrella.  Dad  looked  dis- 
heartened at  the  broken  stem.  He  trusted  us. 
Without  turning  his  head,  he  looked  at  us  quiz- 
zically from  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  He  probed 
his  cheek  with  his  fist.  No  answers  were  there! 
Then  amid  much  humming  and  hawing,  he 
scratched  vigorously  at  his  head.  We  explained 
what  had  happened.  Then  "No,  no  one  was 
hurt."  Finally,  Fran,  Ollie  and  I,  moving  our 
heads  back  and  forth  from  side  to  side,  began 
speaking  in  serious,  low  monotone.  It  was  a 
truthful  consensus,  "We  don't  like  paw  paws 
anyway."  Following  Dad's  lead  we  carried  all 
the  broken  pieces  to  the  incinerator. 

The  tree  appealed  to  Dad  because  it  was 
tropical  and  attractive.  Also,  the  fruit  was 
loaded  with  vitamin  A,  and  was  worshiped  by 
parents  because  it  was  reputed  to  have  enzymes 
that  would  help  digestion  in  general.  (Why 
didn't  watermelons  have  magical  properties! 
Why  did  Dad's  melons  suddenly  shrivel  and 
die?)  Paw  paws  were,  like  cod-liver  oil,  a  pana- 
cea for  producing  healthy  children.  As  we  ti- 
died up  the  garden,  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Stevens, 
appeared  at  the  scene  and  knowingly  and  un- 
derstandingly  consoled  Dad.  He  had  many  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Also,  he  grew  paw  paw 
trees  and  thereafter,  frequently  invited  Dad  into 
his  kitchen  to  enjoy  a  feast  consisting  of  slices 
of  the  eight  inch  long,  yellow,  oval  fruit;  and  a 
couple  of  mugs  of  beer.  I  was  glad  that  the  two 
men  kept  healthy. 

Dad  pointed  out  that  though  Bermuda  ba- 
nanas were  small,  they  were  very  sweet.  We 
did  like  them  and  they  survived.  The  banana  is 


an  interesting  plant.  Its  ancestors  of  ages  past 
had  seeds.  The  tiny,  dark  stripes  inside  the  fruit 
are  the  vestigial  remains  of  those  ancient  seeds. 
Once  a  clump  of  banana  plants  had  yielded  its 
crop,  Dad  grew  new  banana  trees  from  suck- 
ers which  sprouted  at  the  base  of  old  cluster. 
The  thick  base  of  a  clump  of  banana  trees 
proved  to  be  a  good  hiding  spot. 

One  time,  after  a  round  of  "Kick  the  Can", 
Pat,  our  religious  expert,  called  us  to  see  the 
ripe  bananas.  He  explained  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  fruit.  By  gently  squeezing  a 
firm,  peeled  banana  between  his  fingers,  he 
showed  that  this  divinely  designed  fruit  would 
separate  longitudinally  into  three  sections.  "It 
is  a  threesome  like  the  Holy  Trinity.  Christians 
believe  in  one,  and  only  one,  God.  If  you  look 
at  this  banana,  you  can  see  how  God  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  The  Heavenly  Father;  His  only 
begotten  Son,  Jesus;  and,  a  third  entity;  The 
Holy  Ghost.  These  are  the  three  parts  that  form 
one  sacred  whole." 

We  readily  left  our  game  to  examine  the 
bananas.  Holly  discovered  and  showed  us  that, 
when  broken  off  crosswise,  each  longitudinal 
part  of  a  banana  forms  a  triangle. 

Tish  said,  "These  are  funny  triangles.  They 
are  neither  congruent  nor  similar." 

Holly  added  excitedly,  "Some  of  the  sides 
are  convex  and  others  are  concave." 

Robin  declared,  "Because  they  have  curved 
sides  they  are  'female  triangles.'  Look  they 
each  have  three  points  of  angles  each,  so  they 
are  tri-angles." 

Tish  puzzled,  "In  triangles  like  this,  without 
straight  sides,  the  three  angles  no  longer  add 
up  to  1 80  degrees.  We  have  discovered  a  whole 
new  world  of  geometry !  These  "new  gals"  have 
great  flexibility  but  a  whole  new  set  of  theo- 
rems will  have  to  worked  out." 

My  interest  was  peaked.  But,  like  Scarlett 
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O'Hara  the  group  concluded,  "We'll  think 
about  that  tomorrow."  We  returned  to  our  game. 


'Female'  Triangles 


Banana 
Cross  Section 


z  Ghost? 


Concave 


Convex 


Similar  Triangles 


Congruent  Triangles 


I  discovered  a  great  hiding  place.  In  the  front 
yard  I  could  squeeze  between  a  stephanotis- 
covered  trellis  and  the  house.  The  waxy,  white 
stephanotis  flowers  were  so  wonderfully  fra- 
grant that  it  is  one  of  the  flowers  whose  es- 
sence was  extracted  for  perfume.  The  first  time 
I  hastily  disappeared  behind  the  trellis  I  ran 
headlong  into  a  cobweb.  Its  silk  threads  cut 
across  my  eye  and  clung  stickily  to  my  face 
and  neck.  Somewhat  shaken,  I  squished  down 
into  my  hiding  spot.  When  my  eyes  stopped 
tearing,  I  could  see  the  bright  orange  spiders 
that  hid  there.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  daddy- 
long-legs  spiders,  which  spun  their  webs  in  our 
play  house,  but  these  small  star-shaped  trellis 
dwellers  with  hard  blackdotted  shells  were  of 
an  unknown  species.  I  wondered  if  they  had 
poisonous  stings.  Perhaps  this  was  poison  that 
covered  their  sticky  webs.  At  the  end  of  that 
particular  round  of  "Kick  the  Can,"  I  excitedly 
led  the  group  to  inspect  and  discuss  the  exotic 
creatures  living  against  the  front  wall  of  our 
house.  Much  to  my  alarm  Peggy  shoved  one 
down  the  neck  of  my  blouse.  I  squirmed  in  fren- 


zied indignation  until  the  innocent  invader  fi- 
nally fell  to  the  grass  at  my  feet.  My  sisters 
and  I  formed  the  core  of  a  neighborhood  group. 
An  ice  cube  thrust  down  the  neck  of  a  blouse, 
however  unpleasant,  was  endurable,  but  the 
spider  incident  met  with  unequivocal  disap- 
proval. My  playmates  finished  the  spider  off 
by  taking  turns  jumping  on  him.  All  of  them, 
that  is,  but  Peggy,  who  feeling  unjustly  cen- 
sured, left  abruptly.  Deep  down  inside,  she  felt 
she  had  invented  a  brave  new  game  of  "Spi- 
der-Tossing." The  rest  of  us  just  wouldn't  ad- 
just to  her  revolutionary  new  ideas.  And  then 
there  was  Robin,  who  burst  into  tears  and  ran 
into  the  house.  Weeping  hysterically,  she  flung 
herself  down  on  her  cot.  Dad  appeared  to  calm 
the  tears. 

"Robin,  Robin,  what  is  the  matter?"  Loud 
weeping  continued. 

"Come,  come  Robin.  You  can  tell,  Dad!" 

Gasping  for  air  through  her  sobs,  Robin  con- 
fessed the  cause  of  her  distress.  "They  have 
killed  one  of  God's  little  creatures." 

Dad  stayed  with  Robin  for  a  while  and  we 
ended  our  game  for  the  day. 

That  night,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  Robin  told  Ev 
and  I  about  Tarantulas,  Black  Widow  Spiders 
and  Scorpions.  She  assured  us  that  our  spiders 
were  less  dangerous  than  the  bees  and  wasps 
in  the  neighborhood  hedges. 

"Kick  the  Can"  was  an  avenue  for  compan- 
ionship, friendship  and  exercise  of  the  body 
and  mind.  It  consumed  those  early  days.  The 
game  continued  on  Sandy  Hill  Road  until  195 1 
when  Robin,  Ev  and  I  moved  to  a  new  neigh- 
borhood. 
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Ode  to  Hemp 

Erica  Severisen 

Arrest  that  plant 

for  being  green. 
Tear  down  its  stalk, 

molest  its  leaves. 
Kidnap  that  invading 

enemy. 
Never  a  medicine. 
It  dreamed  of  becoming 

all  we  would  need. 
Paper,  fiber,  food,  a 

methane  replacement. 
Why  then  is  it  our  enemy? 
Because  lawyers,  doctors,  hippies, 
teens,  garbage  men,  actors, 
fathers,  even  our  fair  president 
has  smoked  it? 
It  could  be  one  thing  we 

all  have  in  common. 


Ecstasy  in  Rogers  Park 

Francine  Tolf 

In  this  city 

saints  whisper  to  me     down  littered  streets 
I  feel  their  sweet  breath  on  my  face — 
I  don't  expect  it — 

Guardians  angels     (tall  among  passengers) 
smooth  my  brow 

on  crowded  trains, 
enchant  me  into  smiling 


and  catching  astonishing  smiles 
from  solemn,  jewel-eyed  children 

so  poems  without  words  are  born — 
sudden  blossoms,  swift  gems 
rushing  on  L  tracks 
past  graffiti  on  rooftops       clouds — 

In  this  city 
where  fear  crouches  on  block 

after  sullen  block 

and  the  menace  of  violence 

clings  like  a  film 

to  street  corners, 
holiness  surrounds  me  sometimes — 

I  don't  know  how — : 
calls  to  me  beyond  the  blasting  of  car  radios 
in  the  shy  glance  of  a  stranger, 

the  spilling  of  sunflowers 

beside  a  boarded-up  storefront — 

In  this  city 
in  this  city 

of  warehoused  poor 

spray-painted  swastikas, 
the  blessedness  of  life 

is  chanted  each  morning 
by  pigeons  outside  my  window — 

I  sometimes  wake  to  big  waves 

pounding  the  beach  mingled 

with  my  neighbor's  wind  chimes — 

I  sometimes  wake 

when  walking         or  riding  the  bus 
to  such  tenderness 
in  the  mother  and  baby      across  from  me, 


light  blooms 


out  of  air 
around  us. 
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Rags 

Erica  Gallagher 

I  feel  like  a  rag 

Soaked  in  dirty  water 

And  rung  out 

Scrubbing  filthy  table  tops 

Soaked  and  rung  out 

Again. 

Put  in  the  sink 

To  dry  brittle 

With  soap  still  in  me 

Stained  and  torn  apart 

Thrown  into  the  washer 

Damaged  by  bleach 

Spilled  into  the  dryer  this  time 

With  items  I  envy 

Battered  in  unbearable  heat 

Folded  and  put  away 

Looking  worn  and  abused 

But  nevertheless 

Ready  to  be  used  again 

On  something  else. 

Soon  I'll  be  thrown  away 

And  alas,  replaced. 


Untitled  Story 

Lissa  Joachim 

(An  excerpt  from  an  untitled  story  I'm  cur- 
rently working  on.) 

Darkness  rolled  in  with  the  mist.  The  light 
of  the  moons  was  blotted  out  and  the  greyness 
cast  itself  over  everything.  Rolling  through  the 


trees,  the  thick,  tangible  mist  was  waist  high. 
Holding  her  hands  out  to  skim  over  the  top  of 
the  fog,  Farrell  walked  along  slowly;  her  eyes 
wide,  her  head  cocked  to  the  side  in  wonder- 
ment. She  could  feel  the  wet  mist  clinging  to 
her  breeches,  soaking  through  to  her  skin  but 
she  paid  it  no  mind.  Tiny  shafts  of  moonlight 
broke  through  the  heavy  tree  branches  at  odd 
intervals  to  dance  off  the  mist,  causing  it  to 
sparkle. 

Save  for  her  soft,  shallow  breathing,  it  was 
totally  silent.  Even  her  footsteps  were  muffled 
in  the  rolling  mist.  Cautiously,  she  pushed  back 
her  hood  to  reveal  her  braided  white  hair,  damp 
strands  clinging  to  her  face  and  neck.  Drawing 
a  shaky  breath,  Farrell  finally  stopped,  the  si- 
lence roaring  in  her  ears. 

"Am  I  alone?" 

Her  voice  rang  out  loudly,  startling  herself. 
Several  feet  in  front  of  her,  the  mist  suddenly 
rolled  apart  to  reveal  a  short  woman,  her  own 
green  eyes  impossibly  wide  as  she  looked  about 
her.  She  appeared  as  confused  as  Farrell.  The 
shorter  woman's  gaze  fell  on  the  Elf  and  she 
gasped. 

"You!  How  did  you  summon  me  here?" 

Farrell  was  utterly  lost.  She  stared  in  stupe- 
fied confusion,  not  recognizing  the  woman. 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  The  stranger's 
voice  was  beautifully  soft  as  it  echoed  around 
them. 

"But  I  was  not  looking,"  Farrell  protested. 

"Listen  well,  Farrell  Silivren  ath  Taureryn 
ast  Adrel."  Farrell's  mouth  dropped.  She'd 
never  seen  this  woman  before  in  her  life  but 
the  woman  knew  Farrell's  full  name!  "You 
haven't  much  time.  You  must  hurry!  She  is 
needed  ..." 

"Wait!"  Farrell  called  as  the  fog  once  again 
rolled  in  to  cover  the  figure.  "Who  are  you? 
Who  is  needed?  Please,  wait!  Is  it  Kinith?"  But 
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her  calls  went  unheeded.  Suddenly,  the  mist 
rolled  up  aggressively  to  cover  her.  She  threw 
her  arms  up  as  if  to  block  the  moisture  as  it 
rolled  into  her  face  and  became  suffocating. 
The  less  she  was  able  to  breathe,  the  more  pan- 
icked she  became.  Spots  began  to  swim  before 
her  eyes  and  she  fell  to  her  knees,  her  hands  at 
her  throat. 

Farrell  bolted  straight  up  in  her  bedroll,  her 
chest  heaving.  Her  wide  eyes  darted  about  ner- 
vously as  she  tried  to  calm  her  breathing.  Look- 
ing around  the  campsite,  she  saw  everyone  still 
sleeping  peacefully.  Cynjen  lay  on  her  back, 
her  arms  thrown  wide,  and  her  mouth  open. 
Her  soft,  kitten-like  snore  sounded  regular  and 
Farrell  was  tempted  to  kick  her  to  make  her 
roll  over.  Winterfleet  lay  between  her  and 
Cynjen,  his  tail  tucked  around  him,  his  nostrils 
flaring  gently  every  now  and  again.  Kinith  lay 
curled  on  her  side,  her  fists  tucked  under  her 
chin.  A  soft  smile  played  across  her  face  and 
she  muttered  something  unintelligible,  obvi- 
ously dreaming. 

Dreaming.  It  had  been  a  rather  vivid  one. 
Farrell  sighed  in  relief.  She  shook  her  head  and, 
bracing  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  threaded  her 
fingers  through  her  hair. 

"Morlech,"  she  whispered  as  she  stared  up 
at  the  sky.  Even  at  night,  the  air  was  still  hot 
and  dry.  Looking  down,  her  eyes  grew  wide  as 
she  discovered  that  her  breeches  and  shirt  were 
still  damp  and  clinging  to  her.  She  pulled  the 
shirt  away  from  her  skin  and  began  to  shake.  It 
hadn't  been  a  dream  .  .  . 


My  Muse  Encouraging  Me 

Francine  Tolf 

If  I  whisper  Caliban  in  your  ear, 

I'm  teasing  you  with  affection. 

You  at  least  sense 

your  groping  through  the  forest 

of  language,  your  thrashing  about 

its  endless  thicket  of  possibilities. 

And  if  you  sometimes  feel 

as  if  others  were  blessed  with  hands 

elegant  and  slender,  with  tapering  fingers 

to  pluck  the  sublime  vowel, 

the  peerless  verb, 
while  yours  are  rudely  formed 
as  two  stumps  of  ginger, 
with  knobs  where  fingers  should  extend, 

That's  not  entirely 

inaccurate.  Still, 

I've  sat  on  your  shoulder 

while  you  read  words  of  others 

that  leapt  and  surprised: 

and  the  rush  of  your  delight 

lifted  my  wings  till  they  fluttered. 

So  I  poke  and  stir 

the  matrix  I  see  as  you, 

listen  to  your  watery  shifting, 

your  longing  to  separate 

(as  sea  once  wrenched  itself  from  sky) 

into  a  landscape  of  articulation 

where  the  particular  can  be  named,  and  live, 

in  words:  this  child,  that  stone,  that  grief. 

I  pinch  you  into  awareness 
when  you  believe  it  to  be 
dumb  chance,  or  errand. 
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The  log  you  stumbled  on 

that  was  a  frozen  cat, 

the  massive  woman  across 

from  you  on  the  bus 
with  two  tears  rolling  down 

her  Maybellined  cheeks, 
you  noticed  thanks  to  my  nudging, 

my  probing 
your  eyes  open. 

Only  today,  I  coaxed  you  to  an  alley 

where  a  broken  mirror  slanted  among  trash. 

You  observed  its  long  spokes, 

its  silver  throwing  back 

of  gravel  and  brick  and  the  chipped  gargoyle 

someone  had  placed  at  its  foot. 

That  is  not  enough. 

Someday, 

you  will  have  to  push  yourself  through 

the  reflection,  to  a  place 

where  iron  horses  step  down  from  pedestals 

and  trot  off  the  page  of  a  poem 

toward  the  green  willows  that  beckon.* 

If  you  manage  to  do  this, 
I'll  waiting  for  you 
there,  on  the  other  side. 

*  A  reference  to  Lisel  Mueller's  poem, 
"Statues" 


Untitled 

Kir st en  Honiotes 

The  following  chapters  mark  the  turning- 
point  of  my  fictional  book  The  Legend  of 
Maggie  Dunlavey.  an  Irish  immigrant  woman 
who  lived  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  She 
survived  the  terrible  " potato  famine  "  and  Brit- 
ish oppression  in  her  homeland.  There  she  also 
lost  both  her  father  and  a  younger  brother  to 
tuberculosis. 

Maggie  and  her  mother,  Julia,  came  to 
America  in  the  late  1830 's.  They  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  made  a  living  selling  quilts. 
Maggie  began  to  study  medicine  under  the 
guidance  of  a  local  doctor,  incorporating  the 
nursing  skills  she  had  learned  abroad.  Unfor- 
tunately her  medical  experience  was  not 
enough  to  save  her  mother  from  death,  on  April 
4,  1840. 

Before  Julia  died  she  had  begged  Maggie  to 
marry  so  that  Maggie  would  not  be  alone.  Be- 
ing alone  did  not  terrify  Maggie,  but  she  prom- 
ised her  mother  that  she  would  marry,  mainly 
to  comfort  her  mother.  But  in  May  of  1840 
Maggie  did  marry  Patrick  McGowan,  who  had 
befriended  Maggie  and  her  mother  soon  after 
their  arrival  to  Virginia. 

Although  this  work  is  fictional,  the  names  of 
the  characters,  places,  and  certain  ideas  come 
from  an  autobiography  written  by  my  great 
Aunt  Ruth  Pickinpaugh  McCutchan,  whose 
parents  were  farmers.  Ruth  was  born  October 
10,  1989,  in  a  two  room  shack  in  what  she 
called  Crooked  Creek  Bottom  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. She  tells  the  story  of  how  her  ancestors, 
mainly  of  Irish  and  German  descent  came  west- 
ward from  Virginia  following  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Illinois  rivers  to  Frederick,  where 
her  grandfather  had  come  earlier  and  pur- 
chased two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  ten  dol- 
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lars  per  acre  near  Camden,  Illinois. 

The  first  scene  in  the  following  chapter  takes 
place  in  a  chapel  in  Virginia.  Maggie,  whose 
main  vice  throughout  all  of  her  losses  was 
prayer,  spent  time  there  before  adventuring 
west  into  the  frontier  with  her  new  husband,  a 
farmer  who  hoped  to  find  vast,  fertile  land  to 
settle  on. 

The  Departure 

Maggie  knelt  before  the  altar  of  the  small 
church.  The  morning  sun  was  shining  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  in  front  of  the  altar, 
which  cast  colors  of  orange  and  red  on  her 
golden  hair  as  she  bowed  and  wept  in  prayer. 
She  prayed  for  strength  to  live  again  after  hav- 
ing lost  everyone  she  loved.  She  prayed  for 
forgiveness  for  marrying  a  man  she  did  not  yet 
love  and  to  her  mother  who  she  believed  sat 
somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth  watch- 
ing over  her  every  move,  more  now  than  while 
she  was  alive.  Maggie  clenched  her  Bible  and 
rosary  with  both  hands  and  looked  up  into 
beams  of  light  coming  through  the  window,  the 
colors  of  the  stained  glass  reflecting  off  her 
tears  were  flickering  like  a  freshly  lit  street 
lamp.  Maggie  gathered  her  skirt,  wiped  her 
eyes  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  and  trudged 
outside. 

The  weeks  following  Maggie  and  Patrick's 
marriage  were  busy  with  sorting  through  and 
discarding  items  which  they  would  not  be  able 
to  haul  on  their  journey.  They  loaded  their  cara- 
van with  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  fruits  (both  fresh 
and  dried),  smoked  meats,  honey,  teas,  clothes, 
medical  supplies,  quilts,  canteens  for  carrying 
water,  and  Bible,  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Tom  Payne's  Crisis  and 
Common  Sense,  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim 
Progress,  and  Shakespeare's  plays.  All  of  these 


items,  plus  themselves,  were  to  be  pulled  by  a 
single  male  draft  horse  called  Willy. 

The  two-headed  west  along  with  other  trav- 
elers, hoping  to  settle  along  the  Ohio  River.  As 
the  days  grew  longer  and  warmer,  Maggie's 
depression  increased.  She  had  little  desire  to 
eat,  and  she  sank  into  frequent  semi-conscious- 
ness. Her  main  desire  was  to  sleep  and  dream 
because  in  her  dreams  her  mother  and  some- 
times even  her  father  and  brother  still  lived, 
and  so  her  dreams  were  comforting. 

Patrick,  who  had  occasionally  taken  to  paci- 
fying himself  with  whiskey,  became  intolerant 
of  Maggie's  inability  to  get  over  her  grief  and 
cope  with  the  life  they  were  trying  to  begin 
together.  "You  can't  go  on  denyin'  our  mar- 
riage." Patrick  exclaimed.  "You  took  a  vow  to 
love  and  cherish  me,  your  husband.  We've  been 
together  for  months  and  we've  yet  to  consum- 
mate our  marriage!  I'll  not  tolerate  this  any 
longer!  You  are  my  wife.  You  can't  deny  me!" 
He  spoke  with  a  deep  Irish  brogue.  Drunk  one 
night,  he  forced  himself  upon  her. 

Many  days  and  nights  passed.  Patrick  looked 
after  Maggie,  many  times  forcing  her  to  eat 
and  drink.  Although  Maggie  remained  silent, 
Patrick  told  many  stories.  He  spoke  of  how  he 
had  been  born  on  a  boat  coming  from  Ireland. 
His  mother  died  upon  his  birth  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  He  and  his  ten  year  old  sister  were  taken 
in  by  an  Irish  family,  the  McDaniels,  who  al- 
though they  had  eight  children,  took  care  of 
him  and  his  older  sister  as  if  their  own.  They 
were  farmers,  and  everyone  took  part  in  the 
work  that  needed  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  Mrs. 
McDaniels  was  also  a  school  teacher,  so  there 
was  much  emphasis  on  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Mr.  McDaniels  was  a  jovial  man.  In  the  eve- 
nings, before  turning  in  he  would  tell  the  chil- 
dren funny  stories  and  teach  them  card  games. 
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When  Patrick  spoke  of  the  McDaniels,  he 
smiled  brightly.  He  was  filled  with  joy,  which 
finally  touched  Maggie  and  provoked  her  to 
speak.  She  spoke  not  with  lengthy  comments 
but  simply  with  questions  like  "when?"  or 
"how?"  Occasionally  through  his  drunkenness, 
she  saw  a  lonely  child  not  unlike  herself.  She 
admired  him  for  his  clever  story  telling,  and  as 
she  came  to  love  him,  she  grew  stronger. 

The  Encounter 

As  the  wagon  trains  went  further  west,  they 
entered  Cherokee  country.  Although  not  all 
these  indians  were  hostile,  a  great  many  of  them 
were  fed  up  by  having  been  forced  westward 
by  the  white  man.  Many  were  already  dying 
and  suffering  from  disease  carried  to  them  by 
earlier  settlers  and  traders.  Young  Cherokee 
warriors  often  stood  guard  along  the  upper 
ridge  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  shot  their  care- 
fully made  arrows  toward  the  caravans,  usu- 
ally just  as  warnings  marking  the  boundary 
north  of  the  valley  as  forbidden  to  the  white 
man.  However,  this  obstacle  prolonged  the 
traveling  time  as  the  Ohio  River  lay  to  the  north 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  were  heading. 
One  night  while  Maggie  slept,  Patrick  took  it 
upon  himself,  while  drunk,  to  stray  from  the 
group  they  had  been  traveling  with.  He  directed 
Willy  to  plug  North  into  the  upper  valley  in 
the  dark  of  the  night. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  Maggie  awoke  and 
realized  they  were  no  longer  on  the  familiar 
trail  that  had  been  set  by  earlier  travelers  and 
no  longer  accompanied  others.  "Dear  Lord, 
what  have  you  done,  Patrick?"  she  cried, 
"Where  are  you  taking  us?" 

"To  the  river!"  he  explained.  "We've  cut  our 
time  in  half  nearly  by  travelin'  by  night  and 


further  north;  the  river  lies  due  west  of  us  now." 

"And  our  scalps  shall  soon  mark  this  terri- 
tory, you  fool!  How  could  you  do  this?"  Maggie 
cried. 

"Stop  carryin'  on  so,  you  cowardly  woman! 
Besides,  we've  got  plenty  ammunition  of  our 
own,"  he  said  referring  to  the  guns  he  had 
strapped  to  the  outer  canvas  of  the  caravan. 

Maggie  grabbed  her  Bible  and  rosary  and 
began  to  cry  and  pray.  Patrick  turned  toward 
her,  his  head  heavy  with  hangover,  and  threw 
a  quilt  over  her. 

They  traveled  on  alone  and  passed  through 
many  Cherokee  settlements  without  confron- 
tation, Maggie  was  amazed  at  how  civilized 
the  settlements  were.  They  were  nothing  like 
the  Tepee  style  settlements  she  had  imagined. 
Their  houses  were  rectangular  or  square  and 
covered  with  sod  or  bark.  Some  of  them  were 
actually  log  cabins.  She  noticed  the  neat  rows 
of  corn,  squash,  and  beans  growing  near  the 
crooked  creek,  and  she  could  smell  the  sweet 
aroma  of  their  smokey  fires. 

Occasionally  they  would  pass  close  enough 
that  there  was  eye-to-eye  contact  with  the 
Cherokee  villagers  watching  them  trudge  by. 
There  were  no  threats,  just  looks  of  curiosity. 
Where  are  you  going?,  Where  have  you  been?, 
and  What  is  your  life  like?  were  the  questions 
on  the  minds  of  the  curious. 

Finally  one  sunny  afternoon  they  found 
themselves  headed  directly  toward  the  river. 
Little  did  they  know  that  there  ahead  of  them, 
in  the  brush,  overlooking  the  river,  was  a 
Cherokee  deer  hunter.  He  was  upset  by  their 
arrival.  He  heard  Willy's  slow  clipclop  and  the 
sound  of  the  warped  wagon  wheels  as  they 
made  their  way  toward  him.  He  was  in  hunter's 
camouflage,  a  spirit  of  the  brush,  and  as  they 
approached  they  were  unaware  of  his  presence. 
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The  warrior's  heart  pounded  with  fear,  but 
he  pulled  the  bow  tight,  ready  to  release  the 
arrow  at  any  given  moment.  It  was  at  that  mo- 
ment that  Patrick  noticed  the  top  of  the  bow 
sticking  out  of  the  brush.  He  quickly  turned 
and  grabbed  his  gun  and  aimed  it  toward  the 
brush.  With  that  the  warrior  stood  and  released 
his  arrow  just  as  Patrick  shot  off  a  round  in  his 
direction,  but  before  the  shells  had  left  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun,  the  arrow  had  struck  Patrick  dead 
center.  Willy,  terrified  by  the  loud  bang  of  the 
gun  behind  him,  darted  forward,  causing 
Patrick  to  fall  under  the  moving  caravan,  and 
as  the  heavy  covered  wagon  moved  over  his 
neck  there  came  from  him  a  strange  loud  burp- 
like sound  and  the  crisp  crack  of  his  spine  ech- 
oed in  the  hills. 

The  warrior  having  been  hit  in  the  upper 
right  shoulder  by  the  powerful  gunshot  was 
knocked  off  the  ledge  of  the  ravine  and  landed 
head  first  upon  the  hard  ground  beside  the  river 
many  feet  below. 

Willy  had  gotten  himself  caught  in  the  brush 
ahead  of  him,  and  amazingly  enough  the 
Conestoga  wagon  had  become  wedged  be- 
tween two  elm  trees,  with  the  front  portion  of 
the  wagon  sticking  out  over  the  ravine  in  clear 
view  of  the  river  and  the  wounded  Indian  be- 
low. Maggie  cried  out  in  terror.  Shock  set  into 
her  weak  undernourished  body,  and  she  curled 
up  into  the  fetal  position  and  began  to  shake 
uncontrollably. 


Hemorrhage 

Kim  Vogen 

I  am  taught  in  different  ways  and  these 

Teachings  contradict 

You  can  tell  me  what's  important 

Or  what  you  think  I  should  learn 

But  I  can't  help  what  my  brain  filters  in 

I  enjoy  the  way  I  stress  and  what 

Emotion  is  that? 

But  still  and  all  there  is  a  drive 

That  motivates  my  every  action 

And  I  can  only  laugh  at  the  bits  and  pieces 

Of  physical  self 

Splattered  on  the  walls 

When  my  brain  decides  to  filter  out 


Lost 

Derek  Hill 

I'm  looking  for  someone 
Have  you  seen  her? 
Her  gorgeous  green  eyes 
And  beautiful  blonde  hair 
Give  her  away  completely 
Don't  worry;  I'll  find  her 
And  then  I'll  wake  up 
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